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IMPROVE COMPRESSOR 
EFFICIENCY... 


with New and Improved 


TEXACO CAPELLA 
OIL (Waxfree) 


Whether you’re compressing in the normal refriger- 





ating range, or want temperatures down to minus 
100° F., your best bet for clean, efficient compressor 
performance and freedom from wax precipitation 
Capella Oil (Waxfree). 

In actual service as well as in tests against leading 
competitive oils, Texaco Capella Oil (Waxfree) has 
established its outstandingly low haze and floc tem- 


is lexaco 


peratures . . . its extreme stability, purity and resis- 


tance to oxidation. In addition, Texaco Capella Oil 
(Waxfree) 
refrigerants. 
There is a complete line of Texaco Capella Oils 
(Waxfree) 
conditions or refrigerants, there is a Texaco Capella 
Oil (Waxfree) to step up efficiency and assure you 
more tonnage per dollar. Available in refinery-sealed 
55-gallon drums; 5-gallon, 


is moisture-free, will not react with 


. Whatever your temperatures, operating 


1-gallon and 1-quart 
containers. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you select 
the proper one for your compressors. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL REFRIGERATING AND AIR CONDITIONING COMPRESSORS 
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. TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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MOST REVOLUTIONARY ADVANCEMENT “she 
IN THE COLD STORAGE DOOR INDUSTRY! ‘“" 


Advantages of “Butcher Boy’ 
NEW "X-TYPE” Construction: 


Guarantees MAXIMUM 


'X-Type”’ Steel Diagonal Bracing 
is the basic principal of RIGIDITY. 


INSULA- 





TION FILL inside of door. 


3) 


vent door sagging. 


The only POSITIVE method to pre- 


Allows REVERSAL OF DOOR SWING 
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if necessary. 





The Strongest and Most Durable 


Inside Corner Construction 


Cold Storage Door Suctt / ass 


“INTERLOK” NO-SAG 


CORNER CONSTRUCTION 


(Pat. Pend.) 
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ALL BUTCHER BOY DOORS ARE BUILT ‘’X-TYPE”’ 


Plywood Door Track Door 


Double Door 


Vestibule Door — Temp.: 


BUTCHER BOY COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


170-180 N. SANGAMON ST. * 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. U.S. A. 


- 





-Write Today for New Catalog 


Sunce 1885 


Balgher Boy’ Butcher Boy Cold Storage Door Co. 
or 170 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please send me your new catalog on 


Butcher Boy ‘’X-Type” doors 
Name. 
ID a iecicnsittininiians 


City 


450 TONS OF ICE can be safely stored in this room. 
All of it is needed for concessions at Hershey Park 
and for domestic consumption. The supply is always 
dependable, thanks to Suniso. 


COMPRESSOR EFFICIENCY 
BOOSTED 15% BY SUNISO 


The refrigeration compressors which service the Hershey Sports Arena, 
home of the Hershey Bears, are part of a central system which also takes 
care of an ice plant, frozen food lockers and cold storage rooms. About six 
years ago, the compressors were losing efficiency because of an inadequate 
refrigeration oil. It formed excessive lacquer and carbon deposits, which 
clogged the lines and made frequent overhauls necessary. 

To solve the problem, management called in a Sun representative, and 
on his advice switched to a Suniso Refrigeration Oil. Suniso’s natural 
detergency immediately began attacking the deposits throughout the system, 
carrying the sludge to traps and filters. Soon the system was entirely clean. 
Since then— over six years ago—the compressors have run at an overall 
added efliciency of 15 percent, and have always been equal to the heavy 
requirements made of them. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. IR-6, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


If faulty lubrication is possibly costing you compressor efficiency, use this coupon to get: 
[_] the services of a Sun representative, [_] a free copy of the technical bulletin “Lubrication 
of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment.” 


Nome 





Title 





Company 





Street 








SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


THE HERSHEY BEARS AVERT A SCORE. The ice for this sports 
arena has been supplied with the help of a Suniso Refrigeration Oil for 
about six years. With a previous oil, compressor breakdowns were a 
constant threat to the sports program. 


ttle. 


TEMPERATURES FROM —50F to +50F 
are supplied by these Frick ammonia com- 
pressors. They circulate brine through coils in 
the ice plant and under the arena floor, and 
ammonia through coils in the cooling and quick- 
freezing rooms. One grade of Suniso lubricates 
all of these compressors. Overall efficiency has 
been 15 percent better ever since its adoption. 


75 TONS OF PEACHES AND APPLES 
are stored at 31 F to 35F. Nearby are cold rooms 
protecting potatoes. cheese and raisins at 38F 
to 40F, powdered milk for chocolate at 40F; a 
quick-freeze held at —40F to —50F; frozen food 
storage at —6F to —8F. These rooms are all 
serviced by the same central system which 
handles the arena and ice plant. 
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GROWERS OF 2 
SWEET CORN" 


USE 20 LBS. OF ICE PER BAG TO SHIP CORN 
TO MARKET IN NEW ICED SWEET CORN BAG 


Easy wire fastening (or may be stapled) 
* Three layers of sturdy, wet-strength 
kraft paper * Dependable wet-strength 
protection against breakages * Attrac- 
tive printing on front + Big capacity: 20 
Ibs. of ice, five dozen ears in 20” x 39” 
x 7” bag * Comes printed in green, as 
illustrated + Ice in bags is reusable. For 
example, for counter refrigeration « Per- 
forations provide drainage for melted ice 
water * “Satchel bottom" construction for 
convenient standing and filling * Guar- 
anteed to cut deterioration and waste 


TWO LAYERS OF CORN are in- 
serted in the bag between 
three layers of ice. The ice 
is mixed, fine and coarse, for 
quick cooling and longer-last- 
ing refrigeration. 











ICED SWEET CORN BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORP 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK Te eee 


SuccrssFuLLy market-tested last year, the new Union 
Iced Sweet Corn Bag has proved its value to the produce 
industry in protecting the flavor, freshness and appearance 
of corn en route to market. 


Growers of sweet corn represent an important new sales 
target for you. Potentially they are a market for over 
200,000 tons of crushed ice annually. 


Many growers already are familiar with the new Iced 
Sweet Corn Bag. Others rapidly are becoming acquainted 
with it through recommendation by government and farm 
agencies, as well as through Union Bag advertising. 


You are a logical supplier not only of the ice needed for 
these bags—20 lbs. per sack—but also the bags themselves. 
Get in on the ground floor. Many companies already are 
sending in substantial orders for Iced Sweet Corn Bags, 
to be included in their regular Iced Bag cars. 


-~MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES -- 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send samples and more information about the 
new Iced Sweet Corn Bag and the sales opportunities 
it presents for crushed ice. 


Name & Title —__ 





TION | 


Company__ 
Address sai 
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both DIRECT EXPANSION 
and *LOODED 


On direct expansion systems... . from comfort cooling to 


minus 100° F. engineers everywhere agree that for Peak Performance, it’s 








Sporlan Right Down the Line. Why? . . . because only Sporlan offers you 


these time tested features. 





Direct acting Thermostatic Expansion Valves from 2 to 100 tons Freon-12. 
Sporlan Pioneered Selective Charges. 


C Charge for suction temperatures above zero 


Z Charge for suction temperatures below zero 











X Charge for extremely low temperatures 





Direct expansion system controlled G Charge with Flow-Master Element reduces hunting 
by Sporlan Thermostatic Expansion 


Valve and 171 Solenoid Pilot Control. on comfort cooling systems. 


On flooded systems... Sporlan has answered engineers’ demands 
for Peak Performance with the Sporlan Level-Master Control. It consists of 
a conventional Thermostatic Expansion Valve equipped with the new Level- 
Master Element, which combines the liquid level control and the expansion 
device into one unit. The Level-Master Control provides a modulated flow 
and maintains practically a static liquid level in the low side. If the liquid 
level drops, a heater element in the insert bulb acts as an artificial super- 
heat increasing the pressure in the thermostatic element, thereby opening 
the valve. If the liquid level rises, its refrigerating effect on the insert bulb 
overcomes the heater and the valve throttles. 


Flooded system of horizontal shell On P cman next direct expansion 
and tube type with Spor!an Level- or flooded job er 


Master Control. 





] Ge Sure with Sportan! 
SPORUAN VALVE COMPANY 


SPORLAN 3 7527 SUSSEX AVE. - ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
Ore EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
wel 89 BROAD STREET » NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


line! 
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MT to SIZED ice ube-I 


And Heros Why... 


Only 3.6 KWH is required to make 100 
pounds of Tube-Ice with the Vogt 2,000 
Pound Package Unit... a figure un- 
matched by any other sized ice machine 


in the market. 
@ 


Crystal clear Tube-Ice is made auto- 
matically, untouched by hands, and elimi- 
nates the LABOR, the WASTE, and the 
MESS of previous ice making systems. 


Tube-Ice conforms to State laws and local 
ordinances covering the sanitary pro- 
duction and sizing of ice used for food 
refrigeration and beverage cooling. 


The 2.000 Pound Tube-Ice Unit provides 





that needed extra capacity to meet peak 





loads in hotels, restaurants and institutions 
which use up to 1,000 pounds of sized 
ice daily. 
Descriptive literature and full 
information sent upon request. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., Louisville 10, Ky. 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, 
PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


TUBE-ICE re at 
MACHINE 


2,000 Pound Package Unit 


CRUSHED ICE or CYLINDER ICE 


The +imesb ICE MAKING UNIT EVER MADE 
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How to make better ice... FASTER ! 


templet 


the little green tablets that make ice clearer! 


With TEMPLETS, the original ice-tempering tablets, you can make more ice 
during the peak summer months in the same number of cans. TEMPLETS 
reduce cracking and breaking in the cakes, so you can freeze raw 


water at lower brine tank temperatures, use the cans more often and make more ice! 


Besides making your ice tougher and reducing 
its tendency to break or crack during cutting or scoring, TEMPLETS also give you a 
clearer cake. White butts, heavy cores and the cloudy veil that your customers don’t like 
can be completely or partially eliminated by using TEMPLETS. They clear your ice 
of imperfections caused by hard raw water. And the TEMPLETS treatment costs about Ic a ton! 


TEMPLETS are the famous green tablets that have been in use for years in ice 
plants all over the world. Two or three TEMPLETS dissolved in a can, improve the 
quality of your ice and leave no taste, no odor, no color. Try the TEMPLETS 


treatment today — at our expense! 





‘make this test in your own plant — FREE! 





1. Send the coupon below for your free sample of TEMPLETS. 


2. Dissolve two or three TEMPLETS in each can of raw water 
in alternate rows of cans. 














3. Carefully check the quality of the ice made with TEMPLETS 
against that made without them. Test the strength of the ice 
made with TEMPLETS. Notice its clearness. You'll find that the 
ice made in the cans with TEMPLETS is clearer, stronger, better 
ice than that made in the cans where no TEMPLETS were used. 


Fee eeeececeeseeseeeeesessessseesesesssssrsy 


Barada and Page, Inc 
Guinotte and Michigan Aves 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 


Please send me a free sample and literature 
on TEMPLETS 


& Pace, inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Company 


Address 


City State 


Beem esseeseseessscussesesasessaseseseond 
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CONTROLLING 
FLOW 
SINCE 1914 


Y-STRAINER 


Brass plated. Welded 
steel construction with 


connections. 
Size %” O. D. S. through 
4%" 0.0. S. 


BALANCED-ACTION PACKLESS 
LIQUID LEVEL GAUGES 
Valves ore backseatin 
dia may 3 7 or 
f without liquid, 
Conforms with all safety code 
requirements, 





CHECK VALVE 
Piston Type For ty 
%" through 44” O 


Roo. 


Ne. 100 Packless and packed valves, strainers, driers, 
ammonia valves, check valves, relief valves, three-way 
valves, scale traps, liquid gauge sets, flange unions, 
nut unions and accessories for air conditioning and 
refrigeration and industrial uses. 


No. 70 Drop forged and cold rolled steel fittings. 


STRAIGHTS 
THROUGH 
VALVE RELIEF VALVE 
large capacity— 
fast positive relief 
and 


Large capacity—All 
t Brass Construction, 


Sizes 4" M.P.T. 
through 1° F.P.T. 


action. 
Very small differential 
between opening and 


closing pressures. 


Stocked and Sold by Leading Jobbers 


VALVES © DRIERS © STRAINERS © CONTROL DEVICES and ACCES 


SORIES FOR REFRIGERATION and AIK CONDITIONING and INDUSTR 


HENRY VALVE COMPANY 


MELROSA PARK, ILLINOIS Chicago $ Sybul 


Cable VALCO, MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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In The Spotlight 


60 Years Ago 





REFRIGERATED warehouse- 
men meeting in New Orleans for 
their annual convention partici- 
pated in panel discussions on 
salient problems confronting the 
industry, including practical op- 
erating details and cooperation 
with the government. Report of 
this meeting starts on page 18. 
The American Warehousemen’s 
Association, report starting on 
page 15, was geared to the vital 
defense program on the business 
side and to the New Orleans lo- 
cale on the social side. There was 
a record attendance. The Refrig- 
eration Research Foundation 
held its annual meeting preced- 
ing the opening of the A.W.A. 
convention with an unusual at- 
tendance and interest. Report 
starts on page 25. 


THE STORAGE Advisory 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses has reported on its accom- 
plishments to date, with list of 
projects under way and recom- 
mendations. See page 29. 


A PRODUCE TERMINAL for 
handling’ fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, covering more than 27 
acres, with more than 60,000 
square feet occupied by the 
building is now in operation in 
San Antonio, Texas. The plant is 
completely described and illus- 
trated on page 31. 


A WAREHOUSE for storage 
of almonds has been constructed 
at Sacramento, Calif. by the Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers Ex- 
change. For description and pic- 
tures see page 34. 


COLD STORAGE SPACE util- 
ization on April 30 was 59 per- 
cent for coolers and 76 percent 
for freezers. This was slightly 
above average for coolers and 8 
points above average for -freez- 
ers. More complete details are in 
the article summarizing the 
monthly report on page 35. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


COVER. Engine room of new ware- 
house built at Sacramento, Calif. by 
California Almond Growers Exchange 
for storage of shelled almonds. Pic- 
ture shows compressors, motors, 
switch panel, defrost exchanger, brine 
cooler and liquid ammonia receiver 
tank. Story on page 34. 





HOW TO KEEP power costs 
in an industrial plant at a mini- 
mum was discussed in a paper by 
a power company representative 
at the last annual convention of 
the N.A.P.R.E. This paper which 
embodies some practical sugges- 
tions on the subject starts on 
page 37. 


MERCHANDISING possibili- 
ties in the ice industry are re- 
viewed and discussed in a recent 
bulletin issued by the National 
Association of Ice Industries. See 
page 45. 


LITTLE ICE MAKERS are be- 
ing pushed by a vigorous mer- 
chandising campaign but their 
manufacturers recognize the ice 
industry as serious competition. 
How to capitalize on their weak- 
nesses is told in the article on 
page 46. 


FROZEN FRUIT and vege- 
table production reached a rec- 
ord total of 1,185.9 million pounds 
in 1951, twelve percent greater 
than the previous all-time high 
in 1950. Frozen fruits declined 12 
percent but frozen vegetables in- 
creased 31 percent. Detailed fig- 
ures are given on page 54. 
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LETTERS 
Likes Coverage of TRRF 


I like very much the coverage of 
T.R.R.F. affairs in Ice AND REFRIGERA- 
TION, for April; as always I & R is a 
loyal and persuasive supporter. Many 
thanks 

“Dutch” Diehl, 
Director, The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation 
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From the June, 1892 issue 


of Ick aNp REFRIGERATION 


THE ICE MACHINE of the future, 
according to a _ special article by 
Thomas Rose, will use ammonia as a 
refrigerant but will operate at very 
low pressure with the fuel cost only a 
fraction of the current cost of fuel. 
The machine Mr. Rose describes is a 
combination of absorption and com- 
pression systems. Charged with a 
40 percent solution of ammonia in 
water, a compressor would draw 
ammonia gas from solution which 
would be chilled in the process and 
then pass through the refrigerating 
coils. Mr. Rose gave projected operat- 
ing data on the new machine and 
baits other engineers and manufac- 
turers in rather flowery but conten- 
tious language to debate the issues he 
brings up in comparison with other 
machines. 


A “DOMESTIPOID” introduced by 
A. R. Ballentine, an old pioneer in 
mechanical refrigeration was inter- 
esting Cleveland capitalists. Al- 
though characterizing the description 
of this device as “superbly indefin- 
ite”, it is presented for what it might 
be worth. The motor of the new de- 
vice, it was said, could be attached 
to any water pipe and force a pres- 
sure of ammoniacal vapor through 
the pipes of the refrigerator, produc- 
ing a temperature as low as 20F... 
As there is no ice used there is a large 
gain in space and the refrigerator can 
be kept perfectly clean and the air 
pure. The saving in cost is astonish- 
ing. For example a refrigerator that 
costs 80 cents a day for ice, the one 
with the motor attachment can be 
run at an expense of not over 10 cents 
daily, according to a news report. 


NEW COLD STORAGE plants were 
being constructed in various cities, in 
connection with ice plants and as 
separate warehouses. Prefacing a list 
of these new constructions the com- 
ment is made that the time must soon 
come when every good country. town 
of 5000 people and upwards witfrave 
its cold storage houses for the preser- 
vation of its perishable food supplies 
and when one thinks of the effects of 
a “wet spell” and accompanying bad 
roads in the country and how these 
operate to cut off temporarily from 
country towns their supplies of but- 
ter, eggs, and other farm produce, 
the wonder is that such storehouses 
are as few as they now are. 
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KNICKERBOCKER PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY 


ICE CANS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


IF IT IS AN ICE CAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CAN CAN MAKE IT! 


ANY SIZE— ANY STYLE 
HIGH PRESSURE LOW PRESSURE 
ARCTIC PAWNALL 
ULINE BOTTOM 


CAN GRIDS 


VARIOUS— 
DESIGNS 
STYLES 
WEIGHTS 


CAN FILLERS 


For one or more cans. 
Will not Leak. 
Accurate measurement each filling. 


SANITARY 


At Your Service — Representatives Everywhere 


Cable Address: KNICKSTACO 


KNICKERBOCKER STAMPING CO. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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American Warehousemen’s Association 


Sixty-tirst annual convention held at New Orleans with 
Business program 
vital defense program. 


record registration and high interest. 
geared to continuation of 


RECORD registration and atten- 

dance greeted the 61st annual 
convention of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association at New Or- 
leans May 4-8, 1952. The actual reg- 
istration figure was 724 but a large 
number present who were not regis- 
tered brought the total to well over 
800, a record high for A. W. A. con- 
ventions. This was well reflected in 
the attendance and interest shown 
at the convention sessions, each of 
which had large and attentive audi- 
ences. 


I. L. Gagini, Omaha, Nebr. 
President A.W.A., 


It was a convention of few speech- 
es and formal papers, the programs 
of both the Merchandise Section and 
the National Association of Refri- 
gerated Warehouses being made up 
largely of panel discussions of prob- 
lems and procedures of direct inter- 
est to members of the industry. This 
was a welcome innovation as shown 
by interest and participation from 
the convention floor. 

The convention program was 
geared to the vital defense program 
on the business side and to the New 
Orleans locale on the social side. 
While the preparedness issue was 
evident in some panel discussions and 
individual comments, it was not dom- 
inant, the industry following a trend 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION ® 


A.W.A. Officers for 1952 


President, J. L. Gagini, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Vice-president, Wilfred S. Long, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, Wm. A. Morse, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Secretary, Wm. Dalton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





of assuming watchful waiting rather 
than active preparation, although it 
was made clearly evident that the 
industry is fully ready to assume its 
responsibilities and obligations in 
event of a national emergency. 

The usual round of entertainments 
were offered: Sunday evening there 
was a “Sazerac” party in the hotel, 
compliments of the New Orleans 
warehousemen; Monday evening the 
annual A. W. A. Family Party was a 
boat trip on the riverboat steamer 
“President,” with buffet supper; 
Tuesday evening a hospitality hour 
in the Grand Ballroom; Wednesday 
evening the President’s reception and 
annual banquet and floor show, fol- 
lowed by dancing; and the final fare- 
well luncheon Thursday noon, pre- 
ceding the closing A. W. A. session. 

For the ladies there were walking 
tours of the historic Vieux Carre, 
luncheon and style show, bus tour 
of New Orleans and a 
school. 


“charm” 


One of the side issues was a “straw 
ballot” on presidential candidates. 
The results, announced at the final 
session were: Taft 218; Eisenhower 
148; Russell 35; Kefauver 10. 

Following the convention, a_ ten- 
day tour of Mexico had been arranged 
in cooperation with the association. 
A group of about fifteen went on 
this tour and reported a very enjoy- 
able trip. 


First Session 


The convention was opened Mon- 
day morning by J. Leo Cooke, A. W. 
A. president. Members were wel- 
comed by Hon. de Lesseps Morrison, 
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Mayor of New Orleans, who called 
attention to the city’s industrial prog- 
ress, particularly the port facilities 
and progress, as well as its facilities 
for entertaining visitors. 


J. Weil, Jr., chairman of the New 
Orleans convention committee also 
welcomed the members of the con- 
vention and said it was the commit- 
tee’s earnest desire that they all 
enjoy their visit to New Orleans. 

James K. Knudson, administrator, 
Defense Transport Administration, 
presented a prepared address on 
“Sheltering America’s Production.” 
Mr. Knudson spoke in part as follows: 


I. Leo Cooke, Jersey City, N. J. 
Past President AW.A. 


Such things as the adoption of 
mechanical equipment, the use of 
pallets, which came into being large- 
ly during World War II, and the 
trend to one story buildings, have 
effected drastic changes in your in- 
dustry. Today we observe the effi- 
cient and rapid movement of all 
kinds of freight to and from the 
loading dock by the use of this 
equipment and have visual evidence 
of the progress that has been made. 

The general policy and basic phi- 
losophy of DTA with reference to 
transportation and storage is an 
earnest desire to carry out the neces- 
sary defense programs with a mini- 
mum of interference with private 
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managerial prerogatives, in the belief 
that the desired results can best be 
achieved through such a policy. The 
experience in World War II proved 
conclusively that private manage- 
ment of our nation’s storage system 
is qualified to handle its problems 
under emergency conditions. DTA 
will, therefore, continue to assist on 
a standby basis only. I believe, in 
all confidence, that your industry will 
be able to meet and successfully sur- 
mount the obstacles and difficulties 
we are all now encountering and 
the more serious ones that may con- 
front us during these trying times. 

On the other hand, with interna- 
tional conditions as they are, we 
would be derelict in carrying out 
our responsibilities if we were not 
at this very moment giving serious 
thought to even more serious prob- 
lems that may be anticipated in the 
future. Your industry is one cog in 
the complex economic organization of 
this country, all of which must mesh 
together, particularly in times of 
emergency; and there must be a co- 
ordinated approach to accomplish the 
best results. While we hope and 
pray that the present crisis will im- 
prove and not worsen, there could 
be no more tragic mistake than to 
proceed on the happy assumption that 
it will soon be over. There are few 
greater faults than wishful thinking 
and certainly our plans must be 
based on the theory that anything 
can and may happen. 


New Refrigerated Space 


When it became necessary after 
the Korean incident for this country 
to embark upon a gigantic produc- 
tion program, it became clear that 
there would need to be an expansion 
of storage facilities, both in private 
industry and in government control- 
led space. The storage of strategic 
materials and the need for increased 
defense inventories play an impor- 
tant part in the requirements for 
such facilities. There are bound to 
be different needs in the various pro- 
duction areas due to these unusual 
circumstances. Furthermore, the 
changing international situation cre- 
ates uncertainties as to the ultimate 
points of need for the stored com- 
modities. This means that storage 
facilities in certain predictable areas 
of the country may not effectively 
serve the required purpose and that 
other areas may develop new and 
unexpected needs. 

In our approach to the storage 
problem, it is obvious that the two 
fundamental questions are, “How 
much warehousing space do we 
need?” and, “How much _ spacé 
do we have?” To answer the first 
question required an analysis of the 
requirements of the several govern- 
ment agencies that are substantial 
users of storage services and a care- 
ful consideration of the needs of 
the essential civilian economy. To- 
ward meeting the first objective, we 
have established the Interagency 
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Storage Coordination Committee as 
a method of achieving effective co- 
ordination and _ utilization of the 
available facilities. 

This committee is composed of 
representatives from the Defense 
Transport Administration, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department 
of Agriculture, General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It provides us 
with the opportunity of periodically 
reviewing the requirements of these 
agencies for storage services and 
establishes a mechanism for deter- 
mining the best method of overcom- 
ing deficiencies or, if necessary, es- 
tablishing allocation procedures. In 
coordinating these various require- 
ments and being able to consider at 
one time the over-all need for stor- 
age services, much good can be and 
is being accomplished. 


W. A, Morse, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Treasurer AW 


The second problem, that of at- 
tempting to determine how much 
space we have, presented more dif- 
ficulties than we first believed, par- 
ticularly as it respects the merchan- 
dise group. A new survey was con- 
ducted, requesting sufficient infor- 
mation from the warehouse industry 
to obtain a reasonably accurate ap- 
praisal. Generally speaking, the re- 
sponse was good. We are hopeful it 
will produce enlightening and prac- 
tical results. 

Modern freezing and storage facil- 
ities are now recognized as a necessity 
in our present day economy. As you 
know, the Department of Agriculture 
has--expanded its biennial survey, 
at our request, to include certain 
additional questions and agreed to 
make these results available to us. 
We believe that this joint survey 
will be helpful to all concerned. In 
addition, we have under way a 
rather complete study of your indus- 
try in an attempt to forecast require- 
ments for a number of years in 
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advance. I will not attempt to go 
into detail here, but we believe that 
the final conclusions will confirm 
the optimism so many of you feel 
respecting the future of refrigerated 
warehousing. 

In our approach to the problem of 
increasing the storage capacity to 
meet the anticipated requirements, 
it was concluded that expansion of 
capacity should be accomplished on 
the basis of overcoming regional or 
area shortages rather than on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

Our primary findings in regard to 
to the need for expansion of refriger- 
ated facilities show that perishable 
foods are one of the major require- 
ments of the military as well as 
the civilian economy, and the proper 
storage thereof is recognized as essen- 
tial to the defense program. Cooler 
space presents no real problem and 
it is anticipated that the available 
space is sufficient to accommodate all 
anticipated requirements. Available 
freezer space, however, is in short 
supply in certain areas and, with a 
nationwide year-end occupancy rate 
of approximately 83 percent, the 
long-range occupancy trend appears 
to be still upward. 


Increase in Frozen Foods 


During the last ten years there 
has been a tremendous growth in 
the production of frozen fruits, vege- 
tables, juices, meats and _ poultry. 
Development of new _ production 
areas, improvement in transportation 
facilities for freezer items, increasing 
purchases for military personnel and 
constant research have all combined 
to create an ever-increasing demand 
for the storage of perishable items. 

The suppliers to the military must 
use freezer storage facilities in order 
to meet procurement schedules. To 
accumulate the required perishable 
commodities and provide for econ- 
omic distribution to consuming points, 
freezer storage space must be made 
available to packers, processors and 
suppliers prior to shipping dates 
specified under military contracts. 

In the encouragement of your in- 
dustry to meet the needs for ware- 
housing facilities, we have four basic 
programs. 

First is the expansion loans pro- 
gram under Section 302 of the Pro- 
duction Act. There have been a very 
small number of such loans consid- 
ered for warehousing construction to 
date, and very frankly, it is difficult 
to meet the established criteria for 
such purposes. 

The second and most frequently 
used incentive program is by accel- 
erated tax amortization under certifi- 


™eates df~ necessity. DTA considered 


235 applications covering warehous- 
ing facilities, of which 141 have been 
approved to the extent of approxi- 
mately $29,800,000 and 94 cases have 
been denied. These figures cover all 
types of warehousing facilities with- 
in DTA’s area of responsibility. 

The third is the approval of con- 
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struction applications and the allo- 
cation of controlled materials for 
your building projects. Under Na- 
tional Production Authority Delega- 
tion No. 14, DTA was given the 
authority to approve applications for 
permits to commence construction 
and for the allotment of the required 
controlled materials. In general, con- 
struction within our sphere of activ- 
ity will be carefully considered and 
permits granted for the construction 
of essential facilities in those areas 
where shortages have developed. 

The fourth item respects credit 
controls. DTA was one of the first 
agencies to urge the Federal Reserve 
Board to amend its Regulation X to 
permit exceptions to the 50 percent 
collateral value requirement on the 
financing of construction of certain 
types of facilities. While this excep- 
tion has been used sparingly by DTA, 
the exemption provision is available 
for warehouse projects. 


Togetherness 


Under the title of “Togetherness” 
President Cooke called attention to 
the necessity of warehousemen work- 
ing together to advance the welfare 
of the entire warehousing business. 
It is interesting, he said, that great 
advancements of our system of free 
enterprise have come about from 
efforts on the part of government to 
preserve our way of life by building 
our military strength and controlling 
our economy to ward off inflation, 
the result of which has been that 
to save the world from communism 
we have become cousins of socialism. 

In all our national defense efforts, 
our systems of price and wage con- 
trols must not be permitted to get 
out of hand or be mis-managed. 
The government should never lose 
sight of the fact that this system of 
price and wage controls is designed 
to stabilize our economy and stem 
the spiral of inflation, and it is most 
important to recognize that these 
controls are essentially repugnant to 
our system of free enterprise. We 
should all constantly bear in mind, 
and the government should realize, 
that these controls are purely a tem- 
porary feature, if they are long con- 
tinued, if they become permanent, if 
they become a regular pattern of 
our economy, the freedom of market 
which is the heart of our economic 
system will have been destroyed and 
this, of course, would mean the col- 
lapse of our system of production 
and distribution. 

In this hotel this association held 
its 44th annual convention in Febru- 
ary 1935. Among the many problems 
facing the industry at that time was 
operation under the NRA and seven- 
teen years later, today, our major 
problem is that we are operating 
under the OPS, WSB and the SSB. 
Wouldn’t you think we would have 
succeeded by now in eliminating the 
alphabet from our business? All three 
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of these latter agencies are segments 
of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. When these agencies were 
created, we were not invited to help 
interpret the law or write the regu- 
lations as they pertain to our indus- 
dustry. This predicament is partly our 
fault. If we had made our voices 
heard in Washington, and if the rep- 
resentatives of the government had 
listened, we would have achieved 
a more workable and fairer set of 
controls. 

Another omission on our part in 
not advancing the welfare of the 
warehousing industry is the stand- 
ard contract terms and conditions 
under which most of us do business. 
Incredible as it may seem we are 
operating under the standard con- 
tract terms and conditions which 
were adopted by representatives of 
shippers, bankers, railway men, and 
warehousemen in 1926. I am con- 
vinced that law decisions and legis- 
lation have outmoded the so-called 
standard contract terms and condi- 
tions for our protection and for ser- 
vice to our customers and that these 
standard contract terms and condi- 
tions must be revised. 

There was organized an associa- 
tion in 1926, approved by this group 
and known as the “Council of Ware- 
housemen’s Association” for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon 
all matters of common interest to 
the various branches of the industry. 
It is my recommendation that this 
council be revitalized. It should be 
made up in membership of the mer- 
chandise division, National Associa- 
tion of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, Independent Movers and 
Warehousemen’s Association, May- 
flower Warehouse Association, Na- 
tional Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehousemen’s Association, and the 
American Steel Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, with an established policy 
to keep a watchful eye on all legis- 
lation and to alert member associa- 
tions to matters affecting the welfare 
of the warehousing business through- 
out the United States. 


America’s Future 


An address by James D. Arrington, 
editor Collins News-Commercial, Col- 
lins, Miss., delighted the convention 
with its caustic and humorous ref- 
erences to the current political and 
economic conditions. 

Mr. Arrington pointed out how 
necessary it is for all citizens to do 
their part to create and support the 
kind of business and economic life 
they want this country to have. We 
have learned through bitter exper- 
ience, he said, that the government 
cannot plan and control the lives of 
people and still leave them happy 
and contented. There are visible and 
invisible forces which are slowly but 
surely destroying our ideals and in- 
stitutions of government. 
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The only way a people can re- 
ceive, maintain and enjoy a higher 
standard of living is an expanding 
economy based upon hard work, com- 
petition and efficient government. 
This will be brought about quicker 
and will be far more permanent by 
following the legislation handed down 
from Mount Sinai rather than that 
handed down from Washington, he 
concluded. 


Report of Secretary 


A brief report was presented by 
Wm. Dalton, general secretary, sum- 
marizing a mimeographed report 
which had been distributed. This re- 
port called attention to the conven- 
tion program which he said was 
geared to the vital defense program 
on the business side and to the New 
Orleans locale on the social side. 
Among association activities during 
the year had been publication of the 
A. W. A. Yearbook, continued dis- 
tribution of the A. W. A. banking 
brochure, contacts with government, 
business and organization officials, 
supplying information to correspon- 
dents. 


Final Session 


The final session was held Thurs- 
day afternoon immediately following 
the farewell luncheon, which was at- 
tended by some 500 members and 
guests, the largest number ever at- 
tending similar events. 

An interesting and forceful address 
was presented by Clayton Rand, edi- 
tor of The Dixie Guide, Gulfport, 
Miss. His talk was a humorous yet 
serious commentary on the politico- 
economic situation. The people are 
confused, he said, and this is under- 
standable when we recognized that 
the country itself lacks well informed 
leadership. He criticized the present 
tendency of leaning on the govern- 
ment and the government itself for 
thinking it has the duty of saving the 
world. 

During these times, he said, all citi- 
zens must ask themselves what they 
are doing to improve the situation in 
which government encroaches more 
and more upon the lives of the peo- 
ple. That, he said, is the magic for- 
mula that will pull us out of the 
situation we are in. But, there is 
definite evidence, he thinks of a 
movement to the right in political 
thinking in this country and in Eng- 
land, Australia, and other countries. 


Farewell Report 


In a brief farewell report, Mr. 
Cooke, retiring as president, said he 
was pleased to join the distinguished 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Annual Meeting of Refrigerated Warehousemen 
Headlined by Panel Discussions 


“TO bring the convention program 
| closer to the needs of individual 
warehousemen, and to get expres- 
sions of opinion as well as facts from 
the members, the sessions of the 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, except for the usual 
convention and association business 
and reports, were arranged on a 
panel-discussion basis with a leader 
from 


and panel members selected 


1. B. Efroymson, Cleveland, Ohio 


President, National 
{ssociation Refrigerated Warehouses 


industry members and government 
representatives. These 
were packed with practical industry 
information. 

These spread 
through six sessions, covered prices, 
pay and priorities; refrigerated stor- 
age of candy; control of humidity in 
storage rooms and condensation of 
commodities; new commodities for 
refrigerated storage; customer ser- 


discussions 


panel discussions 


vices; insurance and safety construc- 
tion and modernization; materials 
handling in multi-story plants; lien 
rights of warehousemen; the military 
contract; labor-management prob- 
lems; banking and warehousing. 
This panel discussion idea was in- 
augurated by the Executive Com- 
mittee because it was felt that in 
view of present-day conditions and 
the question of how refrigerated 
warehousemen can do their part in 
the National economy in spite of in- 
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N.A.R.W. Officers for 1952 


President, A. B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vice-president, R. M. Conner, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer, Chas. B. Hart, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Executive vice-president, Wm. 
Dalton, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary, Joseph Colquitt, 
Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee: The 
officers and J. P. Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. C. Emerson, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; W. C. Hudlow, 
Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. E. 
McCrary, Memphis, Tenn.; F. D. 
Newell, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. W. Wilson, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John K. Dozier, Houston, 
Texas, J. W. Wilkerson, Kansas 
City, Mo.; M. W. Young, San 
Francisco, Calif.; E. M. Neylon, 
St. Louis. 


Efroymson, 





creasing and hindering government 
controls such a type of program was 
needed to obtain the viewpoints of 
members in all parts of the country. 
The emphasis in all the discussions 
was on practical operating problems 
and top military personnel were se- 
lected to give practical answers as 
to what the industry might expect 
during the coming year. 


(ndustrial Films 


Another innovation was the pre- 
sentation at the first, second, fourth 
and sixth sessions of short industrial 
films. These were presented by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce on ad- 
vertising and free enterprise, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad on The 
White House at Washington; the Meat 
Industry by The American Meat In- 
stitute: the CIO on the Textile Work- 
ers Union. Although the audiences 
for these films were somewhat in the 
sparse side, those who attended added 
to their information on the subjects 
covered. 

Following the custom established 
some years ago a “First Timers” 
luncheon was held Monday noon, 
complimentary for new members at- 
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tending their first convention and for 
“old timers” on a Dutch treat basis. 
A gratifying number of old timers 
were there to welcome the new mem- 
bers. Introduced as_ special guests 
were C. L. Snavley, Lancaster, Pa., 
president of the National Frozen 
Food Packers Association and Craw- 
ford Johnson, Montreal, Canada, pres- 
dent of The Canadian Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 


The Government and Business 
—Association Responsibility 


After the convention had _ been 
opened by President J. P. Johnson, 
greetings were extended by J. Leo 
Cooke, president of A. W. A. and 
A. B. Efroymson, vice president, 
presented Mr. Johnson with a gavel 
made from a timber from the White 
House. 


Jerry P. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 


Past President, National 
Association Refrigerated Warehouses 


Mr. Johnson then presented his 
annual address in which he reviewed 
briefly the association accomplish- 
ments of last year, pointed out the 
dangers of growing governmental 
power in this country and then 
elaborated on the responsibilities of 
association membership. 

Among the more important asso- 
ciation work during the year, he list- 
ed increase of dues to maintain nor- 
mal activities of the Washington of- 
fice, appointment of standing com- 
mittees to cover all general phases 
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of the organization and special com- 
mittees to take care of particular ac- 
tivities, and legislation. 

Concerning legislative work, he 
said there are many dangers in the 
mass of legislation considered by both 
National and state governments. The 
trend toward socialism, with its 
equally dangerous contributing fac- 
tors of higher and higher taxes is 
foremost; the desire for more and 
greater control by government bur- 


R. M. Connor, Chicago, Il. 


Vice-President, National 
Association Refrigerated W arehouses 


eaucrats; the wasteful spending and 
the gross inefficiences of government 
with its octopus of bureaus, commis- 
sions, departments, etce., running a 
close second. All of these make it 
more necessary than ever to be con- 
stantly on the alert to detect and 
recognize the danger signals in pro- 
posed new legislation. For instance, 
he referred to fifteen years ago and 
asked if at that time any of them 
would have believed: 

That a clause in the federal con- 
stitution granting power to the fed- 
eral government to control commerce 
between the states would be stretched 
to cover most forms of local business, 
window washers, janitors, elevator 
operators, etc. 

That the total number of civilian 
government employees would reach 
more than two and one-half million 
persons with an annual payroll of 
$9.9 billion; and that all civilians 
employed by governmental agencies 
of all kinds would amount to one out 
of nine gainfully employed persons 
in the United States. 

That food would no longer be the 
number one item in the American 
family budget, but would be sup- 
planted by taxes, which last year 
were $57.5 billion with the food bill 
only taking $52.5 billion. 

That one administration in the 
course of a few years could spend 
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more of the taxpayer’s money than 
was spent by all previous administra- 
tions, together, or that the public 
debt would exceed: $258 billion, or 
nearly $7,500 for each family in the 
United States. 

Yet, all of these things and many, 
many more just as serious and just 
as far reaching in their field have 
come to pass. 

From observation of the many bills 
introduced in the Congress pertain- 
ing to social security, unemployment 
insurance, health insurance, and old 
age pensions, one is inclined to the 
belief that the many activities of the 
federal government in the field of 
social security may be getting entire- 
ly out of hand, and suggests the pos- 
sible thought that a thoroughgoing 
study and reappraisal should be 
made. The complete legislative report 
was distributed in mimeographed 
form. 


C. B. Hart, Seattle, Wash. 


Treasurer, National 
Association Refrigerated Warehouses 


Turning to more direct association 
problems, Mr. Johnson said one big 
fault, common to all associations is 
apathy on the part of the members. 
Without an intelligent interest on 
the part of the membership in all 
matters affecting the industry as a 
whole, he declared, it is obvious that 
recommendations and suggestions of 
the executive committee and of the 
standing committees fall on barren 
ground and lose much of their value. 
Without taking time to think the 
recommendations and _ suggestions 
through and evaluate them, all too 
many immediately substitute their 
own individual ideas instead of 
whole-heartedly supporting the poli- 
cies that have been determined and 
adopted by the executive committee. 

We cannot preserve our system of 
private competitive enterprise by 
trying to solve our industry problems 
as individuals or by drifting with the 
tide with no effort on our part. The 
sound solution and achievement of 
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goals take prompt and collective ac- 
tion through team work. We must 
plan and work — not drift — and by 
all means we should back up those 
who give of their time and effort in 
planning and working in our behalf. 
Our failure to do so may well be the 
difference between preserving or los- 
ing our system of private competitive 
enterprise and even our republican 
form of government. 

The long term trends in govern- 
ment, he concluded, all point to in- 
creasing restrictions and restraints, 
not a relaxing of them. If we really 
desire to preserve the essential free- 
dom of private competitive enter- 
prise, therefore, we shall be com- 
pelled to devise and support meas- 
ures that will permit us to retain 
them; and oppose militantly, if nec- 
essary, those measures which tend to 
expand them, in small or large meas- 
ure, and to be effective it must be 
collective. Let us not shirk the task 
if we really desire to preserve our 
system of free competitive enterprise. 
We are shirking it when a small min- 
ority of our organization openly or 
hiddenly opposes our defined policy 
of action. 


Panel Discussion 
Prices, Pay and Priorities 


The first panel discussion on prices, 
pay and priorities was directed by J. 
P. Johnson, participated in by H. K. 
Osgood, director Warehousing and 
Storage Division, Defense Transport- 


Wm. Dalton, Washington, D.C. 


Executive Vice-pres., National 
Association Refrigerated W arehouses 


ation Administration; Col. Harold 
Boston, acting chief, Storage and 
Terminal Facilities, Office of Price 
Stabilization; and Harry Weiss, exe- 
cutive director Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

Outlining the subject, Mr. Osgood 
said the job of his department is to 
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determine the extent of refrigerated 
storage facilities available to fill gov- 
ernment requirements and make al- 
locations if necessary. Such alloca- 
tions have not been’ considered 
necessary and he hoped they would 
not be. The amount of cooler space 
now is adequate to meet all require- 
ments and it looks like no additional 
space will be needed. Regarding free- 
zer space, if new construction con- 
tinues as it has during the past year, 
this will provide the space needed 
for the immediate future. In places 
where it has been needed, new con- 
struction has been encouraged and 
38 concerns have been so favored. A 
complete survey of refrigerated space 
is now being made and when that is 
completed, a much clearer picture 
will be available, he said. 

Mr. Weiss’ remarks were based 
entirely on the recent steel contro- 
versy, seeking to justify the recom- 
mendation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and the subsequent action of 
the president in ordering the govern- 
ment to seize the steel mills. 

Questions discussed by this panel 
included the procedure for filing for 
rate increases, applications for am- 
ortization, increased salaries for ex- 
ecutives who assume added respon- 
sibilities, increased rates to bring 
profits up to previous years, and 
wage increases. Replying to a ques- 
tion as to availability of building 
materials for new construction, the 
answer was that available supplies 
are increasing and, barring a steel 
strike, prospects are favorable. 


Association Business 


Report of the treasurer presented 
by C. E. Simmon showed receipts 
slightly in excess of disbursements, 
with a cash balance of slightly more 
than a year ago. 

A revision of the by-laws of the 
association providing for representa- 
tion of each chapter on the executive 
committee was read by Joseph Col- 
quitt, secretary. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee presented by S. C. Rogers 
Chicago, recommended the election 
of the following as members of that 
committee, to serve for three years: 
John K. Dozier, Houston, Tex.; J. W. 
Wilkerson, Kansas City, Mo.; M. W. 
Young, San Francisco and E. M. Ney- 
lon, St. Louis. 


Science Clinic 
- 
Following the custom of last year, 
one session was used for a discussion 
of the work of The Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation. It was presented 
in the form of panel discussions on 
the refrigerated storage of candy; 
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control of humidity in storage rooms 
and condensation of commodities; 
new commodities for refrigerated 
storage. 

Leading these discussions were H. 
Farnsworth, president of T.R.R.F.; J. 
P. Johnson, president of N.A.R.W.; 
and H. C. Diehl, director of T.R.R.F. 


Candy Storage 


The panel on refrigerated storage 
of candy was made up of J. W. Wil- 
kerson, Kansas City, A. L. O’Connor, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; E. L. Wintermann, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. L. Gagini, Omaha; 
A. G. Janney, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. J. 
G. Woodroof, Georgia Experiment 
Station, Georgia. 

This discussion touched on temper- 
atures, humidities, packaging and 
materials handling. It was brought 
out that refrigeration is an almost 
complete panacea for most problems 
in storage of this product, offering 
protection for all kinds of candy dur- 
ing hot weather on maintenance, ap- 
pearance, texture, firmness and in- 
sects, and greatly prolonging its life, 
although the ingredients largely de- 
termine the benefits. Some candies 
need storage and some do not. Some, 
like Easter eggs and marshmallows 
are injured by freezing while others 
ean stand 0 F. or lower. The length 
of storage also determines the tem- 
perature required, lower tempera- 
tures being needed for several 
months’ storage. 

One member of the panel said they 
had used 45-48 F. very satisfactorily 
for six to nine months. Another re- 
ported forced air circulation at 55° 
F. for glazed fruits. Another reported 
use of forced air over 20 F. coils, 
and then over steam heated coils to 
reduce humidity. Another reported 
holding of glazed fruits at 30-35 F., 
but there was some condensation af- 
ter leaving storage. When tempera- 
tures as low as 0 F. are used, it was 
recommended that the product be 
moved into cooler room at 30-35 F. 
before being taken out. Condensation, 
it was stated, can be reduced by 
proper packaging. Also, with low 
temperatures there is some crystalli- 
zation of sugar. Another point in re- 
gard to temperature was that the 
product should be withdrawn during 
favorable weather, some candy men 
having learned that it is better to 
wait until outdoor temperatures and 
humidities are on the favorable side. 

The point was made that candy 
manufacturers need to be informed 
that flimsy packaging will not stand 
materials handling procedure and 
that corrugated containers, for this 
purpose, are better than cardboard. 

In connection with this discussion, 
a tribute was paid to The Refrigera- 
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tion Research Foundation and the 
National Confectioners’ Association 
for their research work which had 
opened up a big field for the storage 
of candy. 

The panel on the control of humid- 
ity in storage rooms and condensa- 
tion of commodities consisted of P. 
D. Burrill, Boston; Wm. J. Finnegan, 
consulting engineer, Los Angeles; R. 
H. Gubser, Los Angeles; Professor 
Carl Kayan, Columbia University, 
New York City; N. R. Bernz, New 
York City. 

Opening the discussion Mr. Kayan 
described with blackboard illustra- 
tions the technical meaning of rela- 
tive humidity which to a layman is 
simply the presence and amount of 
moisture in the air. 

It was brought out that a general 
warehouse must provide a variety of 
temperatures and relative humidities 
to fit various products. Coil units for 
refrigeration, supplemented with 
heating units, are needed to provide 
both required temperatures and hu- 
midities. One house reported blowing 
air through calcium chloride to re- 
duce the humidity. To increase the 
humidity, one method is to sprinkle 
the floor with water. Steam also can 
be used. In connection with commer- 
cial humidifiers, it was stated that 
any device that will evaporate water 
will increase humidity. Air currents 
will dessicate some foods and some 
it will not affect. Ceiling coils create 
heat by radiation and are more ef- 
ficient than wall coils. 

On the question of maintaining or 
changing to desired temperatures and 
humidities a well-constructed build- 
ing and good equipment is needed. 
Vapor seal, for instance, should be 
provided both on the inside and out- 
side of the walls. Relative humidity 
always varies and overall control 
is all that is possible. In general, a 
humidity of 50 percent is about right 
for frozen foods. In all cases where 
the right temperatures and humidi- 
ties are maintained, satisfactory re- 
sults have been reported. 


New Commodities 


Opening the discussion on new 
commodities for refrigerated storage, 
A. R. Current, Chicago, pointed out 
that this phase had been developed 
quite largely from the work of The 
Refrigeration Research Foundation 
and that the increased business re- 
sulting could be considered as a di- 
vidend on the financial support of 
The Foundation by refrigerated 
warehousemen. In addition to Mr. 
Current, the following panel mem- 
bers participated: L. M. Ashenbren- 
ner, Toledo; W. J. Mills, Los Ange- 
les; J. H. Kuehn, Milwaukee; R. L. 
Davis, Dallas. 
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Mr. Ashenbrenner reported on 
storage batteries. With the help of 
battery manufacturers, they have 
been conducting experiments at 0° 
and minus 10 F. One of the diffi- 
culties has been the testing of each 
individual battery which takes con- 
siderable time. An advantage is that 
it is a product other than food and 
in this respect opens up a new field 
of considerable possibilities. Another 
storage disadvantage is their weight 
which makes them hard to handle. 
For short storage of three to four 
months, a temperature of 38 F. is 
about right but for longer storage a 
temperature down to 0 F. is needed. 
Laboratory tests show that those 
stored came through in excellent 
condition. 


Cheese Storage 


Mr. Kuehn reported storage of 
cheese which reaches peak demand 
in November and December. By us- 
ing storage it can be produced sev- 
eral months before that time thus 
leveling off the production period 
and tests have shown that storage 
improves its flavor. It is carried at 
0 to minus 5 F. A similar experience 
was reported with cocoa. This prod- 
uct can be produced the year around 
and withdrawn from. storage as 
needed. 

Mr. Davis reported on the storage 
of onions. They had found tempera- 
ture of 35 F. at 50 percent relative 
humidity about right. This product is 
stored when harvested and held for 
peak prices, about four to six months. 

Mr. Mills reported on the storage 
of packaged fish, both cooked and 
uncooked. There is an increasing de- 
mand for this product and it seems 
to be developing into a sizable com- 
modity for storage. He also reported 
on the storage of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal but it is difficult to clean up the 
room afterward. This, he suggested, 
would be a good product for an un- 
used ice storage room. 

Other products mentioned were 
powdered and liquid plastic, bakery 
goods, and turkeys. Powdered plas- 
tic is a cooler item, the texture and 
color of which must be preserved and 
this is accomplished in storage. Li- 
quid plastic is unstable in low tem- 
peratures and needs storage in the 
winter at 32-34 F. It has an odor 
and must be well sealed. Bakery 
goods, particularly cookies and other 
items for the Christmas trade are 
held at about minus 5 F. 


The Concentrate Story 


A variation of the program was 
offered in a paper on the concentrate 
business by A. E. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Minute Maid Cor- 


A panel discussion is under way. Upper center is H. C. Emerson, 
Bridgeton, N .J.: at left is Steuart C. Johnson, San Antonio; at right 
is J. P. Johnson, President N.A.R.W. 


poration, Plymouth, Fla. Mr. Stev- 
ens told an interesting story. Years 
ago, he said, orange producers found 
themselves in a period of over-pro- 
duction and to relieve this situation, 
the idea of advertising orange juice 
as a health drink was conceived. This 
caught the popular fancy to such an 
extent that it created under-produc- 
tion of oranges. A natural develop- 
ment was the production of frozen 
orange concentrate which has be- 
come so popular that 50 percent of 
the people regularly drink orange 
juice at some time during the day. 


Forty Million Gallons 


Concentrators will pack upwards 
of 40,000,000 gallons of frozen orange 
juice this year, he said, pointing out 
that Florida growers are raising the 
biggest orange crop in the history of 
the citrus industry. California’s 
forthcoming crop is also expected to 
be of record proportions. Much of 
this concentrate will be placed in 
refrigerated storage and this increas- 
ing production will make it necessary 
to have more and more refrigerated 
storage space both at point of pro- 
duction and in-transit to northern 
markets. 

Other frozen juices increasing in 
popularity include grapefruit, tan- 
gerine, orange-grapefruit blend, and 
grape juice. Mr. Stevens also antici- 
pated that packers of frozen Hawaiian 
pineapple juice will have this prod- 
uct in distribution this summer for 
the first time. 

In discussing the record pack of 
orange juice, he praised the refrig- 
erated warehouse industry, for its 
part in handling frozen juices to con- 
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sumers throughout the country. With- 
out their cooperation, frozen juices 
will not be available in quantities 
sufficient to meet the sky-rocketing 
demand, he said. 


Cooperation with 
Frozen Foods Industry 

Following up a very successfui 
luncheon meeting at the Frozen 
Foods Convention in Chicago last 
March, of refrigerated warehouse- 
men with frozen food packers and 
distributors, a similar panel discus- 
sion was held at this convention, di- 
rected by H. C. Emerson, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. Other members of the panel 
were: Stewart C. Johnson, San An- 
tonio; J. W. Patterson, Jacksonville; 
W. J. Lamping, Detroit; W. C. Baker, 
Chicago, representing the warehouse- 
men. Representing the frozen foods 
industry were: F. C. Filippone, New 
York City, manager of Warehousing, 
Snow Crop Marketers, Div. of Clin- 
ton Foods, Inc.; H. G. Hayman, Fruit- 
land, Md.; Frozen Foods Div., John 
H. Dulany & Son; C. L. Snavely, Lan- 
caster, Pa., president National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers. 

The frozen foods representatives 
pointed out that the two industries 
depend upon each other and smooth- 
ness of operations will depend upon 
the degree of cooperation from each. 
The frozen foods industry they said, 
appreciates the efforts made to meet 
the needs of producers and distribu- 
tors. Following these brief statements, 
the panel answered questions from 
the floor. Among the points brought 
out were the following: 

Regarding dehydration claims, if 
established sterage practice is fol- 
lowed the warehouse is not liable. 
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whether a 
charge should be made covering all 


The question as to 


frozen food services or whether sep- 
arate charges should be made was 
partially answered by the fact that 
if new services should be added, in- 
creased rates could be established. 
Those who services 
should expect to pay for them. A 
packer’s observation on this was that 


request new 


there are some services the ware- 
house should absorb if the estadlished 
rate would seem to cover them. If, 
however, it means added expense, 
then it is a legitimate charge and the 
packer usually is willing to pay for 
it. A standard form was suggested, 
listing storage instructions and the 
services desired. Periodic inventories 
required from the warehouse, came 
in for some criticism and it was sug- 
gested that these could be reduced 
or eliminated. 


Meeting Expanded Needs 


Answering a question as to wheth- 
er the warehousing industry wt! be 
able to take care of expanding frozen 
foods production, it was stated that 
freezer space also is expanding and 
as the demand for space increases 
adequate space will be provided 

In regard to freezing at point of 
production, a Northwestern 
houseman said all their space was 
not made full use of because of the 
packer's 


ware- 


practice of shipping and 
storing in in-transit warehouses, 
chiefly in the middle-west. 

Again the subject of delivery costs 
was raised. Warehousemen beiieve 
that this is a legitimate charge be- 
cause it takes nine or more operat:ons 
to move out and deliver an order. 
Any service that adds an element of 
cost should be paid for by the cus- 
tomer. The packers, searching for 
ways to lower costs have attempted 
to pass this to the warehouse whose 
rates are too low to absorb it. Ware- 
housemen maintain that these costs 
should be paid by the one whe re- 
quires the service 

At the conclusion of this discussion 
it was suggested that a joint com- 
mittee be appointed representing the 
warehousemen and the packers to 
ascertain and formulate joint prob- 
lems of the two industries, and re- 
port these at their respective an- 
nual conventions 


Panorama of Progress 
£ 


The annual report of the executive 
vice-president of the association was 
presented in abbreviated mimeo- 
graphed form, supplemented by a 
slide film, picturing the national of- 
fice and personnel and its operations, 
accompanied by a_ recorded com- 
mentary. 
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The expanding defense program, 
the reported stated, has made in- 
creasing concentration necessary for 
keeping up with all the latest devel- 
opments, government orders, regu- 
lations, interpretations, etc., affecuns 
warehousing operations. Through 
“Quick Sheet,” “Cold Facts” and 
special mailings, important develop- 
ments are communicated prompily 
to members. In addition, the staff 
sees to it that the refrigerated ware- 
housing story is continually being 
told to the right people in che right 
places. 

This is especially important these 
days when so many government ord- 
ers and regulations are being issued. 
It has resulted in an_ increasing 
awareness on the part of numerous 
defense officials of the vital role of 
the industry in the defense picture. 
This work requires constant contact 
with all branches of the government, 
but most important are DTA, DPA, 
OPS, WSB, NPA, USDA, to mention 
a few. 

During the past months, more spe- 
cial articles and other favorable pub- 
licity have appeared in more trade 
and business magazines and in the 
daily press than ever before. 

The Legislative committee has kept 
constant tabs on over 100 bills and 
resolutions either directly or indirect- 
ly affecting the industry. Where nec- 
essary, association representatives 
have appeared before congressional 
committees to aprove or object to 
certain bills. 


Industry Studies 


A safety and insurance study is 
being gotten underway by the Safe- 
ty and Insurance committee. 

The Warehouse Operations com- 
mittee prepared the annual statisti- 
cal questionnaire and gave valuable 
advice and counsel on several matters 
during the year. 

Through efforts of Banking com- 
mittee members, several meetings 
of bankers and warehousemen were 
held in various parts of the country 
during the year. 

Other committees: Transportation, 
Public Information and Membership, 
have been at work during the year. 
The work of the latter produced a 
record-breaking 34 new members for 
N.A.R.W. since the last convention. 

Customers and suppliers are virtu- 
ally important to the Washington 
staff. For this reason, close attention 
is given to allied-industry contacts. 
Washington is a city of meetings and 
nearly every day of the week at least 
one staff member is representing the 
industry’s interests at meetings of 
business groups, trade association 
executives, government officials, etc. 
In between times individual, personal 
contacts are maintained. 

Other important activities include: 
The N.A.R.W. Group Insurance pro- 
gram has been approved by WSB 
for enrollment of new participants. 
Additional companies are again en- 
rolling in this program. 
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The annual statistical survey has 
been completed, providing valuable 
three-year record of facts and figures 
on the industry. 

The folder “Why We Eat Better” 
has been published. Thousands of 
copies have already been distributed. 

Introduction of “N.A.R.W. Inter- 
views” provides a method of getting 
important, timely information to 
members and has proved highly pop- 
ular, as evidenced by the great num- 
ber of requests for extra copies. 


Cold Storage 
Advisory Committee 


A report on the USDA Cold Stor- 
age Advisory Committee was pre- 
sented by Arnold Hampson. This 
committee, Mr. Hampson explained, 
had been organized as a connecting 
link between the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the refrigerated 
warehousing industry, made up of 
warehouse members and_ industry 
associates. 

Some fourteen projects now under- 
way by the Agricultural Research 
Administration were listed and the 
following recommendations for fu- 
ture work were made: packaging for 
maintaining maximum efficiency of 
warehouse operation; further study 
of the causes and elimination of bone 
darkening in frozen poultry; further 
study in the shrinkage of meat in 
freezing and storage; further study 
of animal fat deterioration in prod- 
ucts during storage; development of 
added data on air velocity in tunnel 
freezing. Regarding curtailment of 
federal expenditures, the committee 
said that proposed curtailment in 
agricultural research should be care- 
fully studied and decided on the basis 
of whether such curtailment would 
endanger the investment already 
made and whether it would affect 
national defense. 


Insurance and Safety 


A panel discussion was held on the 
subject of Insurance and Safety, con- 
ducted by A. G. Janney, Baltimore, 
and participated in by: A. R. Car- 
stensen, Sacramento; B. L. Bertel, 
Fargo; F. D. Newell, Jr., Minneapolis; 
Walter E. Bernd, Washington, D. C.; 
J. C. Irwin, Kansas City; F. L. Lock- 
wood, Des Moines; A. G. Janney, 
Baltimore; R. N. Tuller, Springfield, 
Mass.; H. B. Lasky, Oswego, N. Y. 

Opening the discussion, Mr. Jan- 
ney called attention to the importance 
of safety work, particularly in the 
warehousing industry which does not 
have a favorable safety record and 
needs an adequate program of reduc- 
ing accidents which, in turn, will 
reduce insurance costs. 

Mr. Carstensen described his com- 
pany’s experiences. They employ 35 
to 40 casual workers during peak 
periods each year. Their poor safety 
record, they had found, stemmed 
from poor employe relations. To im- 
prove this, they formed a social club 
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to meet one evening a month, the 
employees paying dues. At these 
meetings, talks are given on safety 
and some company business is pre- 
sented. Twice a year a party is 
held, wives and husbands of em- 
ployees being present. 

The safety program is prepared 
and directed by a committee of top 
executives. This committee keeps 
accurate records and a constant study 
of how to reduce accidents and 
awards prizes to departments. As a 
result of four years’ work, the com- 
pany’s insurance rate was reduced 
from 135 percent to 77 percent of the 
basic rate. In addition there was a 
big improvement in the morale and 
efficiency of the workers. Following 
his talk, Mr. Carstensen showed a 
slide film which, among other things, 
showed the “wrong” and “right” 
ways of handling bulky and heavy 
objects. 

Other members of the panel con- 
tributed similar company experiences 
and it was emphasized that a safety 
program, aside from its humanitarian 
aspects, reduces time lost and lowers 
the insurance rate. 

A question brought out the fact 
that the overall accident rate in 
warehousing in 1950 was one dis- 
abling injury to every sixteen em- 
ployees, compared with a ratio of one 
to 34 in all manufacturing. 


Emergency Planning Committee 


A report on the work of the Emer- 
gency Planning Committee was pre- 
sented by Vallee Appel. This com- 
mittee was appointed two years ago 
and the time since then has been used 
to formulate a program. The ware- 
housing industry was among the first 
to adopt a plan of action to be put 
into effect in event of an emergency. 
The committee offered it as reason- 
able and workable and one that would 
achieve its purpose. It has not been 
accepted by all government agencies, 
but in an emergency it can be used 
and the committee believes it will be 
used by the government agencies in- 
volved. When or if this or a similar 
plan is put into effect, he urged full 
cooperation in its administration and 
operation. 


Construction and Modernization 


A panel on construction and mod- 
ernization was conducted by W. C. 
Hudlow, Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn., as- 
sisted by the following: K. F. Steple- 
ton, Lafayette, Ind.; Fred Ophuls, 
New York; Van _ Rensselaer H. 
Greene, New York; L. R. St. Onge, 
York, Pa.; William J. Laack, Brock- 
port, N. Y.; F. H. Blake, Sr., Water- 
port, N. Y.; G. F. Dodson, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Members of the panel, describing 
briefly their own construction and 
modernization work, reported addi- 


tion of a large amount of new freezer 
space through new construction and 
conversion from coolers to freezers. 

Mr. St. Onge told about a new 
warehouse now under construction 
in which the refrigerating system is 
two-stage Freon with ceiling coils 
and automatic pump _ circulation. 
There are four blast tunnel freezers, 
each with tailor-made fin coil units. 

The point was made that when con- 
verting from cooler to freezer space 
it is good practice to use the old in- 
sulation if it is in good condition 
but if not it should be discarded. Re- 
frigeration should’ be _— supplied 
through unit coolers with ducts to 
conduct the cold air evenly. Ceiling 
units are preferred. Do not be too 
sparing of refrigerating equipment. 
The trend in freezer construction is 
toward better protection through 
adequate vapor barriers, both inside 
and outside. The cost of new con- 
struction varies from 90 cents to 
$1.25 per cubic foot, the bigger the 
plant the lower the cost per cubic 
foot. Reinforced concrete with steel 
beams was given as the best building 
construction material. 


Materials Handling 
In Multi-Story Plants 


A panel discussion on materials 
handling in multi-story plants was 
directed by Paul Ashley, Fresno, 
Calif. Mr. Ashley said the difficulty 
of using such equipment in the older 
multi-story plants is recognized and 
that this discussion would be con- 
fined to the extent to which such in- 
stallations are workable and pro‘it- 
able. 

Mr. Ashley was assisted by the 
following: C. A. Bowen, Jr., Nash- 
ville; Willis Warren, Milwaukee; 
William Giacomazzi, Jr., San Jose; 
H. A. Gross, St. Louis; William 
Cearley, San Francisco; F. H. Prusa, 
Cleveland; Henry J. C. Brenner, 
Dayton. 

Mr. Prusa described his company’s 
operations in a house with 10 ft. 
ceilings and three elevators. To make 
room for the electric fork trucks, 
cooler doors were replaced with 
wider ones, operated manually. Six- 
foot aisles are used. This has relieved 
the problem of adequate help and 
has reduced the cost of handling. 

Another house reported figures on 
comparative costs of handling. In 
1947 to 1949 these costs were 11 to 
12.4 cents per 100 pounds. In 1950 
the operation was mechanized and 
during that year and 1951, costs 
dropped to 8 cents. Although some 
space was lost it was amply com- 
pensated for by decreased handling 
costs. 

A company operating four ware- 
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houses in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
St. Louis with total capacity of 4,- 
718,000 cubic feet had investigated 
handling equipment but decided they 
would lose too much space since 
houses were not properly arranged 
for such equipment. About 90,000 
tons are handled and the handling 
cost is about $2.00 per ton. 

Regarding size of pallets, this must 
be adapted to fit conditions and needs 
such as width of door, size of elevat- 
ors, floor loads and other features. 
One company has standardized on 
48x40 pallets, reporting a reduction 
of 55 percent in labor costs, besides 
a number of additional advantages. 
The employees like mechanized 
handling and work more efficiently 
and it helps customers in making it 
possible to move goods faster in and 
out. This company reported a loss of 
about 15 percent space but this is 
more than compensated for by over- 
all savings. 

Another company had been using 
48x55 and a few 39x44 pallets when 
they decided to make more use of 
the larger size. The larger pallet al- 
lows a better stacking pattern, more 
economical handling, and reduces the 
number of trips required. 

Another report was that the smal- 
ler pallet is better adapted for use 
in and out of railroad cars and for 
small deliveries. Again it was stated 
that a pallet size must be adopted 
that will fit the building layout. A 
new warehouse, recently completed, 
a one-story operation, constructed 
by a company operating a multi- 
story plant, was specifically designed 
for large pallet operation. 


Lien Rights of Warehousemen 


A special report was presented by 
the committee on Lien Rights of 
Warehousemen followed by a gen- 
eral discussion by a panel consisting 
of J. K. Storer, New York; E. E. 
Hesse, Chicago; and P. V. Henning- 
sen, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Storer reviewed the principles 
of lien rights and directed the dis- 
cussion. He listed the several phases 
of lien rights including delivery and 
storage charges, on merchandise 
withdrawn, etc. He pointed out that 
all charges must be paid before re- 
lease of goods. When making loans 
precaution must be taken to see that 
there are no prior liens on the goods. 
He mentioned that a uniform com- 
mercial code is now being presented 
to state legislatures which embodies 
warehouse liens, and which the com- 
mittee favors. Under this proposed 
code, he said, warehouse liens are 
made simpler and it does away with 
much confusion as to rights and lia- 
bilities and other provisions. 
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Answering a question, it was stat- 
ed that generally the holder of a lien 
has the rights stated therein and no 
more. In general a lien is of value 
only on goods held in possession, and 
as soon as goods are released or de- 
livered, the lien becomes ineffective. 
The practice of holding later deliver- 
ies until previous charges have been 
paid is used, but the legality of such 
procedure might be questioned. 


The Military Contract 


A panel discussion on the military 
contract was presented by Vallee O. 
Appel, Chicago, assisted by Col. C. 
F. Kearney, Chicago, Chief Quarter- 
master Market System; Lt. Col. Wal- 
ter J. Mearls, Washington, D. C., 
Chief, Storage Division, Munitions 
Board; C. A. Martin, Jr., Chicago, 
Quartermaster Market System. 

Mr. Appel announced that Col. 
Kearney, also Lt. Col. Mearls and 
Mr. Martin had been transferred and 
it was with great regret he stated 
that new personnel would be ap- 
pointed to carry on their work. 

Col. Kearney expressed regret of 
all of them that they would have to 
leave and said the perfect coopera- 
tion provided by the warehousing in- 
dustry had greatly helped them in 
their work. Plans, he said, had been 
developed by a committee and the 
refrigerated warehousing industry on 
utilization of space available, and 
this plan is workable and practical. 
New regulations, he said, would be 
out soon on implementation of this 
plan and he asked for suggestions 
from the industry. 

Answering a question in regard to 
waiver of lien, Mr. Martin said that 
the government assumes that all 
charges are paid up to delivery of the 
goods and that no liens or other 
charges, except storage charges, 
would be allowed by the government. 
Any charges such as transportation 
must be assumed by the warehouse 
before delivery. 

Commenting on the plan developed 
by the committee, Mr. Appel said it 
would have to depend for its effec- 
tiveness upon the good faith of both 
industry and government. 


Open Forum 


An interesting period of discussion 
was conducted on various subjects 
which were off the record, conducted 
by E. G. Erickson, Chicago as mod- 
erator, assisted by John Jacobson, 
Worcester; Irving Moss, Jr., Kansas 
City, Kans.; George Hilgemier, In- 
dianapolis; W. B. Haggerty, Tampa; 
Gilbert J. Stecker, Louisville; Jack 
Dawson, San Francisco; A. F. Ver- 
sen, St. Louis; J. F. Little, New Or- 
leans. 
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Labor-Management 


A panel discussion of labor-man- 
agement problems was conducted by 
Frank A. Constangy, Labor relations 
council of Atlanta, assisted by C. E. 
Eells, New York; W. D. Stella, New 
Orleans; M. W. Young, San Francis- 
co; Philip G. Kuehn, Milwaukee; 
Dan Murphy, Denver; Walter I. Mas- 
sey, Chicago. 

Mr. Constangy, referring to a film 
just shown on the Textile Workers 
Union of America, said they must 
realize that labor-management was 
going into a new era in which labor 
is no longer “downtrodden,” but is 
rather moving into a position ap- 
proaching the point where it almost 
dominates government. The _ ex- 
pressed objectives of the union, he 
said, is to create better living for 
workers and for business in general. 
A disservice has been created through 
the creation of class consciousness 
and development of labor political 
organizations. 


Power of Labor 
Must be Recognized 


The outlook, he said, is for busi- 
ness to be completely dominated by 
labor and while there is and should 
be reaction against this, it must be 
realized that there is little chance to 
stop progress in labor-management 
regulations. Industrial activity is al- 
ways marked by unrest and one of 
the features of this is decreased pro- 
ductivity by workers and the shift- 
ing of workers. All this, he said, com- 
bines to create a difficult problem 
for management. 

This panel developed a number of 
interesting questions and answers. 

Answering a question as to wheth- 
er the warehousing industry faces an 
all-out attempt to organize by one of 
the big unions, the answer was “Yes.” 
It was suggested that a complete sur- 
vey of all warehouses should be made 
on wages, hours and workers’ condi- 
tions. By having this information, 
warehousemen are able to meet the 
practice of labor unions playing one 
employer against another. The abili- 
ty of employers to deal effectively 
with the workers depends upon their 
having information comparable to 
what the unions have. 

In some cities, employers’ councils 
have been organized for the purpose 
of compiling and making such in- 
formation available and they pro- 
vide a very valuable service. In some 
cities, it was mentioned, it has been 
difficult to organize such councils on 
an effective basis because some of 
the larger employers will not cooper- 
ate 

Answering another question it was 
described as good strategy to offer 


additional benefits such as bonus, etc. 
One company reported that group in- 
surance is provided and employees 
are sold gasoline and other commodi- 
ties at cost and this has been very 
popular. At one time, when a union 
demanded additional wages, all these 
benefits were discontinued, and in 
the resulting negotiations, the desire 
of the employees for the return of the 
services, was used as a bargaining 
point by the company. 

A question was asked as to how 
employees can be convinced that they 
cannot have constantly increasing 
pay with warehouse rates remaining 
as they are. The answer to this was 
that when employees are being paid 
high wages they should be shown 
that fact, together with a full ex- 
planation of OPS regulations. It was 
suggested that employers should not 
abdicate their duty of explaining 
these things to the union. It was also 
suggested that all health and pension 
benefits should be well publicized 
among the workers and all such plans 
involving money should be handled 
by someone who is thoroughly com- 
petent to handle such funds. 

As to whether the labor movement 
is declining, it was said that about 
70 percent of the new workers are 
not organized and that was cited as 
the reason for the current drive 
among the unions for a closed shop. 
It was stated by one of the panel 
members that labor today is in a 
more reasonable frame of mind and 
employers will be able to deal with 
them in an honest attempt to meet 
them halfway. It was also suggested 
that more human relations with ex- 
pressions of individual recognition 
is needed in the current employer- 
employee situation. 


Your Banker and You 


A panel discussion of banking as 
related to the warehousing industry 
was conducted by Harlan J. Nissen, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the com- 
mittee on banking, assisted by R. M. 
Walmsley III, New Orleans; Alex P. 
Olsson, Portland, Ore.; Leo D. Tyr- 
rell, Camden, N. J.; H. A. Stein- 
meyer, St. Louis; W. C. Baker, Chi- 
cago; C. M. Smith, San Antonio; J. 
R. Goodfellow, Seattle. 

Previous to this discussion, a meet- 
ing of the Banking Committee was 
held Wednesday noon, attended by 
25 members of the committee and 
others to outline the panel discus- 
sion and for other business. 

Mr. Nissen, opening the discussion, 
pointed out that banking is import- 
ant to warehousemen as well as to 
the customers, particularly whep 
commodity prices are going up. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Refrigeration Research Foundation—Annual 
Meeting Reviews Past and Future Programs 


IGHLY significant for the fu- 

ture of refrigerated warehous- 
ing is a phrase that aptly describes 
the meeting May 2 and 3 in New Or- 
leans of the Scientific Advisory 
Council of The Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation. This annual 
meeting, established in 1944 at the 
beginning of the Foundation’s career 
as a technical review session for the 
20 scientific advisers, now attracts a 
large number of industry men. As 
one industry member remarked, “We 
used to think these scientific meet- 
ings would be over our heads but 


Dr. S. C. Prescott, Boston, Mass. 
Chairman of the Board, T.R.RF. 


we've learned that here we get at 
the real basis of progress and it’s 
not hard to acquire working know- 
ledge of scientific problems.” The 
meeting this year particularly 
brought out the fact that the work of 
TRRF more and more is bringing 
practical results. 

In accordance with Director H. C. 
Diehl’s plan, the second day’s dis- 
cussion was devoted to technological 
outlook in various commodity areas 
and the first day to review of the 20 
active projects the Foundation is aid- 
ing and to activities under the pro- 
gram for short-term studies in 10 
research agencies. Since the mem- 
bership of the Scientific Advisory 
Council represents a broad range of 
commodity areas as well as more 
general specialization in refrigera- 
tion, the discussion of technological 
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outlook had broad national and in- 
ternational significance. 


Poultry Problems 


In the discussion of poultry prob- 
lems, Dr. Cliff C. Carpenter remarked 
that behavior of washed eggs in 
storage is still a problem to be faced. 
Black light candling is proving valu- 
able. Poultry Producers of Central 
California (a large cooperative) is 
getting good results with its clean 
unwashed egg program. There is 
some interest in additional study of 
shell treatments and in better sani- 
tizers and detergents for sanitary 
purposes. Dr. Carpenter, president 
of Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, believes that educational 
work, to disseminate results of re- 
search more widely, is a present need 
and his organization is very active in 
holding regional meetings. In poultry 
plants, in-plant chlorination is mak- 
ing progress. 

Presently the studies on high- 
temperature scalding.of poultry are 
important. The Institute and the 
Foundation are participating collab- 
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oratively in studies conducted by the 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory on scalding and other prepara- 
tion steps for frozen turkeys. Other 
research agencies are also engaged in 
research related to this problem, and 
the answers to the problem will be 
available soon. Since the storage in- 
dustry also recognizes the need for a 
program of training, the Foundation 
is giving consideration to repetition 
of its training-conference program. 
Unfortunately Dr. George Stewart 
of University of California and Dr. 
Mary Pennington of New York City 
were unable to be present. The dis- 
cussion revealed that egg washing, 
poultry processing, and sanitation 
are major research frontiers and that 
noteworthy progress is being made. 


Fisheries Products 


In the field of fisheries products, 
a research problem of large magni- 
tude is a practical test of quality, 
one that can be used for sound esti- 
mates of storage potential and ulti- 
mate consumer quality of given lots 
of fish. This test will require further 
study of the chemistry, bacteriology 
and physiology of fish species, since 
present knowledge seems inadequate 
for the establishment of suitable 
testing, and investigations completed 
at present have not fully established 
the rates of deterioration of species 
under various conditions. 

This problem is basic to the gen- 
eral question whether costly develop- 
ment of freezing at sea will be nec- 
essary, as it is to many other prob- 
lems of handling and storage. Com- 
ments reflected the fact that excellent 
progress is under way in processing 
and distribution of fisheries products. 

Otto C. Young, Fisheries Research 
Board, Ottawa; James M. Lemon, U. 
S. Branch of Commercial Fisheries; 
Prof. Bernard E. Proctor, M I T; and 
Dr. Donald K. Tressler, Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute, 
made important contributions to the 
discussion of fisheries products. 

Dr. E. A. Fieger, Louisiana State 
University, who has conducted a 
highly successful project with Foun- 
dation aid on Gulf shrimp, was pres- 
ent and discussed his investigations 
directed toward quality testing as 
well as other phases of the project. 
Present collaboration of the Founda- 
tion with National Fisheries Insti- 
tute on breaded shrimp clinics was 
cited as an example of inter-industry 
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collaboration that aids in the import- 
ant matter of continuous educational 
work. Dr. Proctor of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has had an 
active part in the technical phases 
of the breaded-shrimp clinics 


Fruits and Vegetables 


General opinion reflected the prob- 
ability of advancement in_heat- 
treated and precooked fisheries pro- 
ducts, more uniform sanitary prac- 
tices, as well as improved sanitary 
methods, and possibly still further 
development in packaging and hand- 
ling. 


Wm. A. Sizer, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-president, T.R.R.F. 


In the discussion of fruits and veg- 
etables, W. T. Pentzer of USDA com- 
mented that storage temperatures for 
fruits and vegetables are pretty well 
established, with possibility for fur- 
ther development of knowledge of 
relative humidities. Outstanding in 
recent developments are the better 
treatments for decay prevention, for 
example the Dowicide A plus hexa- 
mine treatment and Phendor liners 
and cartons, that have shown ad- 
vantage in studies on storage of 
Florida oranges. Antibiotics are be- 
ing considered for prevention of dis- 
eases, thus far on a small scale. Long- 
term studies on new varieties will 
continue. Basic studies on physiolog- 
ical effects of low temperature are 
still needed 

Scalding of apples is still a large 
problem; last year there were some 
severe losses. Better measurements 
for relative humidity are still need- 
ed, as well as more information on 
equilibrium between humidity and 


moisture content of many products 
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In present studies research workers 
are getting good data on relative hu- 
midity inside packages. 

Prof. Frank W. Allen, University 
of California, reviewed problems 
such as internal browning and bitter 
pit disease, which are among those 
of current importance, and the pos- 
sibility that dual storage temperature 
may be advantageous, that is, high 
for a few days and then lower. Handi- 
ing of stop-drop sprayed fruit is still 
a problem in some areas. He does not 
expect large development of gas stor- 
age. Dry ice is now used with nearly 
all shipments of cherries to produce 
carbon dioxide and the practice may 
extend to other fruits. There is a 
great deal of interest in hydrocooling 
and vacuum cooling; the latter is 
used commercially on a small scale 
for lettuce. Prepackaging is under- 
going development in many areas. 


Citrus Storage 


Dr. Paul Harding, USDA scientist 
stationed at Orlando, Florida, who 
has had a large part in studies of cit- 
rus storage in which the Foundation 
has participated, reviewed these stu- 
dies on the previous day of the meet- 
ing. Commercial storage of Florida 
Valencia oranges is growing as a re- 
sult of these studies. Dr. Harding 
mentioned current research interest 
in Florida on the effect of fertilizers 
on storage quality of fruits and veg- 
etables. Such factors as soils, varie- 
ties, packaging and others are all 
part of the outlook for fruits and 
vegetables. 


Dairy Products 


The discussion of dairy products 
was greatly aided by the presence 
of Dr. S. T. Coulter, University of 
Minnesota, who presently sees little 
hope for frozen concentrated milk 
or single strength milk unless it is 
stored near minus 20 F. The pro- 
tein-precipitation problem has _ not 
been solved. He can see reason, how- 
ever, for consideration of sterilized 
refrigerated condensed milk. So far 
refrigeration for aseptically canned 
milk has not been suggested but there 
is a probability that it would help. 
Mr. Diehl mentioned a forthcoming 
meeting with the Evaporated Milk 
Association for consideration jointly 
of technical problems. 


Other Studies 

Director Diehl mentioned the 
Foundation’s interest in meat storage 
problems and studies in which the 
Foundation has taken part in the 
past. A promising field for investiga- 
tion is that of shrinkage. Unfortu- 
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nately Drs. Roy Newton of Swift & 
Co. and Henry Kraybill of American 
Meat Institute Foundation were un- 
able to be present because of previ- 
ous commitments. Prof. C. E. Baker 
of Purdue University, leader of a2 
Foundation-aided study on atmos- 
phere control in fruit storage and al- 
so of a short-term study on coffee, 
reviewed studies on coffee, which 
have revealed benefits from cold 
storage, of sufficient magnitude for 
possible later use, but not to a large 
extent at present because of econ- 
omic conditions. 


Progress on Peanuts 


Dr. J. G. Woodroof’s review of 
progress on peanuts, pecans and can- 
dies revealed definite progress. Dr. 
Woodroof has conducted a series of 
studies on these products in the 
Georgia Experiment Station with as- 
sistance from the Foundation and 
National Confectioners’ Association. 
The important problem of condensa- 
tion on packages and of measure- 
ments of relative humidity were ably 
discussed by Prof. Burgess Jennings 
of Northwestern University, William 
J. Finnegan of Los Angeles, and Prof. 
Karl Kayan of Columbia University, 
who are members of the Council as 
well as leaders of projects aided. 


Dr. H. C. Diehl, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Director, T.R.RF. 


Peanuts, candies, Florida oranges, 
and batteries of the lead acid type 
were among products investigated 
with Foundation aid that were men- 
tioned as coming to refrigerated stor- 
ages in large quantities now. In- 
vestigations of standard products of 
the poultry, dairy, fruit and vege- 
table, meat, fisheries and other in- 
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dustries have led to improvements 
and sharp industrial interest in num- 
erous possible improvements. 

In summarizing the two days’ 
meeting of the Council, Dr. S. C. 
Prescott, Chairman of the Founda- 
tion’s Board of Governors, remarked 
that this meeting was outstanding 
for the large attendance of industry 
men and the scope and practical val- 
ue of the discussion. 

As pointed out by Dr. Samuel C. 
Prescott, chairman of the board who 
presided, this meeting marked a new 
high in attendance and _ interest 
shown by industry members, not on 
the board. During the course of the 
two days, a majority of the industry 
leaders were present and participated 
in the discussions. More and more, 
Dr. Prescott said, the refrigerated 
warehousing industry is finding and 
applying practical information from 
the findings of The Foundation. Two 
things, he pointed out, stood out at 
this meeting: the attendance and 
general scope of the discussion. Num- 
erous constructive suggestions were 
made. 


Active Projects 


The projects active in 1951 are: 

Physical stability of frozen milk, 
S. T. Coulter, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Frozen eggs — their handling, 
freezing and refrigerated storage at 
different temperatures, A. R. Winter, 
Ohio State University. 

Causes and prevention of undesir- 
able changes in the quality of fresh 
and frozen Gulf shrimp in refriger- 
ated storage, E. A. Fieger, Louisiana 
State University. 

Effect of variation and fluctuation 
in temperature during course of 
transportation and warehousing of 
frozen foods, R. R. Legault, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory (U. 
S. Department of Agriculture). 

Freezing and storage of crab meat, 
James M. Lemon, Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and F. P. Veitch, 
University of Maryland. 

The processing, handling, freezing 
and storage of poultry (turkeys), 
Hans Lineweaver, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). 

Investigations of Staphylococcus in 
foodstuffs, Gail M. Dack, University 
of Chicago. 

Investigations of the refrigerated 
storage of citrus fruit from Florida 
and Texas, Paul Harding, Howard 
Johnson and James S. Wiant, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Refrigerated storage of peanuts 
and pecans and their products, J. G. 
Woodroof, Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Effect of refrigerated storage on 
popping volume and quality of pop- 
corn, J. C. Eldredge, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 


Refrigerated storage of candy, J. G. 
Woodroof, Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Refrigerated storage of cheese. 1. 
Control of entomological factors, R. 
J. Dicke and W. V. Price, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Refrigeration of peanuts and pe- 
cans, J. G. Woodroof, Georgia Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 

Influence of handling practices and 
different storage conditions on the 
behavior of Texas Bermuda onions 
R. F. Cain, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Investigation of physiological fac- 
tors in cranberries that affect stor- 
age quality, C. R. Fellers, University 
of Massachusetts. : 

Low temperature psychrometry 
and moisture behavior at subfreezing 
temperatures, B. H. Jennings, North- 
western University. 


A study of refrigeration methods, 
especially as to the maintenance of 
desired relative humidities, with re- 
spect to the preservation of various 
food products, W. L. Mallmann, 
Michigan State College. 

Heat transfer aspects of refriger- 
ated warehouse packaged goods in 
steady and unsteady state, Carl F. 
Kayan, Columbia University. 


Investigation of atmosphere con- 
trol, air purification and air condi- 
tioning in refrigerated warehouses 
on the quality of fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, meats and other commodities, 
C. E. Baker, Purdue University. 

Neutralizing ammonia gas in stor- 
age rooms with sulfur dioxide and 
other chemicals, A. L. Ryall, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Fresno, Calif. 
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Scientific Advisory Council Advises on Research 


UTSTANDING in the work of The Refrigeration Research Foundation 
is a group of technical men known as the Scientific Advisory Coun- 
cil who do their work quietly and with little publicity, rendering advice 
and suggestions on research work to The Foundation. The personnel of 


Prof. Frank W. Allen, Division of Pomology, College of Agriculture and 
Pomologist, California Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 


Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, president, Institute of American Poultry In- 


Dr. William H. Cook, director, Division of Applied Biology, National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. 
William J. Finnegan, consulting engineer, 2121 Pasadena Ave., Los 


Prof. Burgess H. Jennings, chairman, Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Harold Humphrey, Research Manager, Birds Eye Division, General 


Charles W. Kaufman, Executive director of Research, Kraft Foods Co., 


Prof. Carl F. Kayan, Executive Officer, Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Henry Kraybill, Director Research and Education, American Meat 


James McW. Lemon, Refrigeration Specialist, Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries, United States Department of Interior, College Park, Md. 

Dr. Walter L. Mallmann, Professor of Bacteriology and Public Health, 
Department of Bacteriology and Hygiene, Michigan State College, East 


Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice-president, Research, Swift and Company, Chi- 


Dr. Mary E. Pennington, Consultant on Perishable Foods and Refrig- 
eration, 233 Broadway, New York. 

W. T. Pentzer, Principal Horticulturist, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agircultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, Professor of Food Technology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. ‘ 

Dr. Walker V. Price, Professor of Dairy Industry, University of Wis- 


Dr. George F. Stewart, Head, Division of Poultry Husbandry, University 
Dr. Donald K. Tressler, Technical Director, Quartermaster Food and 


Otto C. Young, Scientific Assistant to the Chairman, Fisheries Research 
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Membership Meeting 


HE full membership meeting was 

held Sunday afternoon to hear re- 
ports from the officers and director 
and one progress report on a study of 
fresh and frozen milk concentrates. 

The treasurer’s report presented by 
E. G. Erickson of Chicago showed a 
healthy relation of income and ex- 
penses, with a comfortable backlog 
of capital investment from pledges 
paid in advance and from gifts. 

Presiding was Dr. S. C. Prescott 
who said he agreed with Dr. Diehl 
that the Foundation has, to a high 
degree, accomplished results of prac- 
tical value to the industry. It has 
kept constantly in touch with the 
needs of the industry and has been 
increasingly devoted to one objective, 
that of public service. The soundness 
of this program from the standpoint 
of both industry and the public is 
quite evident, he said. 


Chairman of The Board 
Reviews Progress 


“Our main interest in being here,” 
he continued, “is distinctly of the 
present and to take stock of our 
Foundation which in a brief eight 
years has made a worthy history of 
its own. It has been clear to me dur- 
ing all the years since the inception 
of the Foundation that we have all 
been increasingly motivated by one 
desire, the advancement of human 
welfare and the recognition of the 
needs and desires of the consuming 
public through the scientific up- 
building of an industry with great 
capacity for public service. 

“Today it does not require argu- 
ment to convince you of the sound- 
ness of this ambition or to prove to 
you that the processes of research 
already carried out through the 
Foundation have been beneficial both 
to your industry and to the public. 
In supporting these endeavors you 
are sharing in the great forward 
movement that has characterized 
American industry for the past three 
or four decades. 

“Research has been the touchstone 
of progress and has been and must 
continue to be of untold value and 
significance. I observe this in every 
industry which utilizes or transforms 
the materials and products of nature 
It is clear that research has improved 
and multiplied the commodities use- 
ful to man. It is obvious that re- 
search intelligently conducted and 
applied has been a great factor in 
conservation and must continue to 
be necessary in the years to come. 

“The refrigeration industry, is a 
branch of food technology, since it 
deals extensively with raw or pro- 
cessed perishable foods, has an econ- 
omic as well as a scientific interest in 
knowing how research can broaden 
and deepen our knowledge of the 
characteristics of these commodities, 
and how it can aid in the control of 
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the physical environment, i e the 
conditions of storage under which 
they are maintained, for herein lies 
the key to successful operation. 


Control of Environment 


“Control of the environment of 
perishable foods is of vast import- 
ance whether in a refrigerated ware- 
house, a food manufacturing plant, a 
supermarket, or a family larder. The 
factors that enter into control of en- 
vironment are several — tempera- 
ture, humidity, atmospheric pressure, 
time, sanitation, protection from mi- 
crobic or other pests, suitable wrap- 
ping and handling. Each item in this 
list may be a focus of a series of in- 
vestigations, rigidly controlled, with 
multiple observations recorded and 
checked and eventual conclusions of 
fact. Overall must be _ intelligent 
management, the desire to know, and 
the appreciation of what data are to 
be sought, and why they are im- 
portant or essential. This is what we 
mean by individual research in a 
limited or special field. 

“The Foundation is interested not 
merely in the study of problems 
which have already arisen, but is 
looking ahead to new fields in which 
research may be of advantage to the 
industry. 

“An illustration of the forward- 
looking attitude of men of leadership 
in our Foundation is found in the as- 
sistance of some outstanding mem- 
bers toward the establishment in the 
new home of the Department of Food 
Technology at M. I. T. of a Low Tem- 
perature Research Laboratory, for 
the study of applications of low tem- 
perature in industry. As a research 
station this laboratory will not only 
be a place for the study of new prob- 
lems but it will also serve as a train- 
ing ground for advanced students in 
food technology and refrigeration en- 
gineering. 

“Within our own special field I 
think we can face the future, confi- 
dent of useful scientific progress and 
with an uplifting sense of integrity, 
brotherliness and united desire to 
promote the good of all.” 

Herbert Farnsworth, president, 
made a brief report explaining that 
the accomplishments during the year 
would be presented by the other of- 
ficers. Under the direction of “Dutch” 
Diehl, he said, the Foundation had 
accomplished much of value to the 
industry and its work would still 
further the progress of the entire in- 
dustry. 


Director’s Report 


Dr. H. C. Diehl presented an in- 
formal report as Director, explaining 
that the complete printed report was 
already in the hands of members. 
This report gave a practical, general 
discussion of kinds of research, mak- 
ing use of research, mention of the 


commodity storage manual, and mo- 
bilization for war. It gives a detailed 
discussion of achievements in speci- 
fic commodity areas, activities during 
1951, and list of publications during 
1951, including articles and speech- 
es, fact file sheets and commodity 
storage sheets supplied in 1951. A 
complete list of projects inaugurated 
prior to 1951, with name of director 
and amounts of grants is included, 
together with a list of officers and 
directors, executive committee, board 
of governors, sustaining members, 
and personnel of The Scientific Ad- 
visory Council. 

A growing procedure in the work 
of the Foundation, Dr. Diehl said, is 
not to scatter but to limit studies to 
industrial need and timing, the aim 
being to obtain the utmost in usable, 
practical value. 

As an example, recent cooperation 
with the fishing industries has de- 
veloped technical information of val- 
ue to each industry and has created 
an increasing role for refrigeration. 
In the field of low temperatures 
there is a great dearth of information 
and in this field there is more to be 
learned than in any other. We should 
get this information so that we will 
have it when the need arises, he 
said. 

They are now giving more thought 
not only to information in new areas 
but also to disseminating this infor- 
mation, because to make full use of 
the benefits of research this informa- 
tion must be readily available. To 
that end, the commodity storage 
manual has been designed which will 
have complete information on all 
leading commodities. More and more 
it becomes evident that as, and when, 
technical data is gathered on a sub- 
ject, it becomes interrelated to other 
subjects, and this fact serves to 
broaden the whole subject of re- 
search. 

Refrigerated warehousing is not 
only a physical operation, but it also 
provides a service to the public and 
other industries. This fact has led to 
studies of commodities never thought 
of before, such as electric storage 
batteries. 


Frozen Milk 


An interesting progress report was 
made by S. T. Coulter of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota on a study of the 
physical stability of frozen milk. 
These studies show, he said, that it is 
technically possible to produce and 
store frozen concentrated milk but 
present marketing facilities are not 
adequate because the product must 
have constant adequate temperatures 
which are not now in common use. 
There is a possibility in sterilized 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Refrigerated Warehousing 


ASSOCIATION of 


NATIONAL 


Division of American 
Warehousemen’s Association 


Executive Offices 
Tower Buitoinc, WAsHincTon 5, D.C. 


Executive Vice-president 
Wm. Darton, Wasnincton, D.C. 


Secretary 
Jos. H. Corqguitt, Wasnincton, D.C. 
Director of Information 
Ricuarp F, Curry, Wasnineton, D.C. 


President 
A. B. ErroymMson, CLEVELAND, On10 


Vice-president 
R. M. Connor, Cuicaco, IL. 


Treasurer 
Cuas. B. Hart, Tacoma, Wasa. 


THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


The Storage Advisory Com- 
mittee, representing the refrig- 
erated warehousing industry, 
reported on its work and ac- 
complishments and made recom- 
mendations for future work at 
the annual convention at New 
Orleans. 


A new. produce terminal 
market has been completed at 
San Antonio, where more than 
60 million dollars worth of fresh 
fruits and vegetables move 
through a plant which has more 
than three hundred tons of 
modern refrigeration equipment. 


Public warehouse space utili- 
zation on April 30 was 59 and 
76 percent for coolers and 
freezers respectively. Cooler 
use was slightly above average 
and freezer occupancy was 
eight points above its five-year 
average level. 


Costing approximately 
$350,000, a new warehouse 
has been completed at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. for the exclusive 
storage of almonds and other 
nuts. 
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Storage Advisory Committee 


Reports on Work 


ARNOLD HAMPSON 
Chairman, Storage Advisory Committee 


HE Storage Advisory Committee 

is a group which has been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to serve the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
the committee’s name implies, it is an 
Advisory Committee and when func- 
tioning its members are, in a sense, 
government employees. 

Initially, all eleven members were 
chosen from among our colleagues in 
the refrigerated warehousing indus- 
try but a system of rotating member- 
ship has removed some of our indus- 
try associates who have been succeed- 
ed by talented and able men of lead- 
ership from businesses using cold 
storage facilities. 


Meeting in California 


The most recent meeting of the 
committee was held at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory in Al- 
bany, Calif. in order to observe the 
facilities, personnel and general na- 
ture of certain research projects of 
primary interest to the committee. 
The committee was in every respect 
gratified by its observations at this 
splendid modern laboratory. 

The Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration is also served by other ad- 
visory committees, each of which is 
charged with consideration of re- 
search concerning an important agri- 
cultural commodity. There is for in- 
stance the livestock committee, the 
poultry committee, as well as others 
for dairy, fruits, rice, citrus, nuts, 
vegetables, etc. All committees’ find- 
ings are most carefully scrutinized 
and considered by A.R.A. and its 
Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee. Members of the latter com- 
mittee have demonstrated keenest 
attention in the Storage Committee. 
This attention has derived, they state, 
from their impression that in general 


Report presented at 61st Annual Con- 
vention National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses. 
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terms the Storage Committee is ex- 
tremely well informed and conver- 
sant with problems concerning it. 


The reasons for this important 
truth lie in the very close association 
the majority of this group has main- 
tained in your own Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation. The committee’s 
knowledge of the status and implica- 
tions of research in which it is con- 
cerned has unquestionably been of 
substantial value and particularly in 
its earlier days was instrumental in 
avoiding considerable duplication of 
work. It would be difficult to overes- 
timate the extent to which the com- 
mittee has been aided by its associa- 
tion with the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation. 

The field of work covered by the 
Cold Storage Advisory Committee 
goes beyond the usual conception of 
cold storage per se. It also embraces 
the use of refrigeration in the home 
and on the farm as well as quite im- 
portantly, locker plants. 


The committee has_ registered 
strongest opposition to the pursuit of 
certain types of research which were 
instituted in contradiction to its re- 
corded recommendation. This re- 
search appears to be wholly unwar- 
ranted. It is, in our opinion, wasteful 
of funds and unnecessary since the 
components of industry are them- 
selves prosecuting such studies dili- 
gently in every quarter of the coun- 
try. This project was handled under 
contract at a figure of as, I recall, 
about $80,000 and is aimed as ascer- 
tainment of costs for adapting me- 
chanical handling equipment in ex- 
isting cold storage plants. 


Work Under Way 


Work under way now in A.R.A.: 

1—Frozen milk concentrates and 
their storage requirements. 

2—Study of temperature levels and 
fluctuations on the quality and stor- 
age life of frozen foods. 
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3—Refrigerated storage of citrus 
fruits and grapes 

4—Atmospheric control, modifica- 
tion and purification in refrigerated 
warehouses 

5—Dehydrofreezing of foods, as re- 
quired by the interests and needs of 
the Armed Forces. 

6—More effective use of refrigera- 
tion in the movement of farm prod- 
ucts to market in order to retain de- 
sirable qualities, reduce decay and 
wastage. 

7—Freezing and storage require- 
ments of precooked frozen foods. 

8—Educational programs on the 
importance of adequate refrigeration 
of perishable foods with producers, 
consumers and those engaged in 
transportation and distribution. 

9—Freezing and storage of poultry, 
especially turkeys 

10—Methods for controlled curing 
and cold storage of onions, especially 
the Bermuda type. 

11—More comprehensive basic 
study of enzyme systems in fruits, 
vegetables and meats as related to the 
quality of frozen products 

12—Research (basic and applied) 
on quality specifications, such as 
color, of raw and processed fruits and 
vegetables marketed as frozen prod- 
ucts 

13—Effect of air velocities and air 
distribution on cooling of perishable 
products for transportation and stor- 
age 

14—Studies of the concentrating, 
freezing, and storage of fruit juice 


Work recommended 


1—Packaging. Since the adequacy 
of packaging for the maintenance of 
product quality is of paramount im- 
portance in obtaining maximum effi- 
ciency of warehousing and maximum 
preservation by refrigerated storage 
for a commodity, the committee fa- 
vors, in principle, every proper inves- 
tigation which has for its objective 
the improved packaging of perishable 
farm products. The need for specific 
research in this field applies particu- 
larly to poultry, eggs, meats, cheese, 
fruits and vegetables. Research work- 
ers are needed to study requirements 
of a commodity in relation to avail- 
able packaging materials and meth- 
ods, and new developments in this 
field. The committee strongly recom- 
mends the appointment of a Packag- 
ing Advisory Committee. 

2—Bone Darkening. Further study 
of the causes and elimination of bone 
darkening in frozen poultry 

3—Meat Shrinkage. Further study 
of shrinkage in meat during freezing 
and storage. 

4—Fat Deterioration. Further basic 
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study of causes of animal fat deterior- 
ation in products during refrigerated 
storage. 

5—Air Velocity. Development of 
added data relating to optimum air 
velocities in tunnel freezing of var- 
iable package sizes to make better 
use of existing facilities during a na- 
tional emergency. 


Maintenance of Research 


It has seemed important to call at- 
tention to the need for ‘Maintenance 
of Research.” The committee recog- 
nizes the need generally for curtail- 
ment of federal expenditures. The 
committee strongly holds, however, 
that every proposed curtailment in 
agricultural research should be care- 
fully analyzed and decided on the 
basis of (1) whether such curtailment 
is in the national interest, (2) wheth- 
er such curtailment would seriously 
endanger the investment already 
made, and (3) whether such curtail- 
ment may not seriously and adversely 
affect the national mobilization and 
defense in the longer range. 

The committee strongly holds, as a 
principle, that agricultural research 
which has been thoroughly studied 
before initiation and is important in 
the national interest, should be 
maintained at least at the present 
level of activity. The committee con- 
siders the curtailment or abandon- 
ment of essential agricultural re- 
search at this time as an extremely 
unwise policy. It should be recog- 
nized that when expenditures are 
curtailed in industry, the latter does 
not necessarily reduce its research ef- 
forts. Public Law 733 (the Research 
and Marketing Act) states that “it is 
the intent of Congress to assure agri- 
culture a position in research equal 
to that of industry which will aid in 
maintaining an equitable balance 
between agriculture and other sec- 
tions of our economy. 

Among other things it has also 
recommended an “Information Bud- 
get.” The reporting of research re- 
sults in an integral part of research 
itself. It is essential that these results 
be made promptly available to indus- 
try and agriculture. Recent congres- 
sional action in substantially reducing 
budgets for information work has 
prevented the placing of research re- 
sults in the hands of those in indus- 
try and agriculture who need and can 
use this information. This situation 
needs correction. 

In closing this report I wish to em- 
phasize the desirability of this audi- 
ence bringing to that attention of the 
Cold Storage Advisory Committee 
any knowledge which may help in 
the discharge of its responsibility. 
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Refrigerated Warehousing 


Southeastern Chapter 


MEETING of the Southeastern 

Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses 
was held during the annual conven- 
tion at New Orleans. 

The chief item of business trans- 
acted was formulation of a plan for 
the interchange of information on 
storage space available among all 
members. On a stated day of each 
week a report will be made by each 
member warehouse to Wm. Haggerty, 
chairman of the chapter, at Tampa, 
Fla. There it will be compiled and 
the information will be available to 
all chapter members. This service is 
to be provided as a convenience to 
storers seeking space, which may be 
short in one city, but available in 
another, thus enabling the storer to 
use the nearest available space. If 
this works out on a successful basis, 
it is expected that other chapters will 
adopt a similar plan. 

Plans also were made to make a 
complete survey of chapter members 
covering the service available, clos- 
ing hours, the labor situation, salaries 
and wages, insurance, pensions, etc. 

Chapter officers for the following 
year were elected as follows: Chair- 
man, Wm. Haggerty, Tampa Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Corp., Tampa, 
Fla.; vice-chairman, Howard Upham, 
Tennessee Quick Freezing & Storage 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Wm. K. Davis. Davis 
Frozen Foods Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


Refrigeration Service 
For LCL Shipments 


YEW markets have been opened 
ns to shippers with the inaugura- 
tion by Canadian National Express 
of a system-wide refrigeration ser- 
vice for less-than-carload shipments 
of perishable commodities. The new 
system of refrigerating sections of 
express cars, developed by the C. N. 
R. express department under the 
supervision of L. J. Oliver, trans- 
portation supervisor, will broaden 
markets for such commodities as cut 
flowers, fish, fruit, fresh and cooked 
meats and other perishable items. 

The refrigeration service, having 
successfully passed exhaustive tests 
in various parts of Canada, now has 
gone into system-wide operation. Be- 
sause the equipment used for refri- 
geration is comparatively light and 
maneuverable, it is possible to in- 
crease or decrease the refrigerated 
area according to the volume of traf- 
fic moving. 
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Skyview shows a closeup of new San Antonio Produce Terminal 


NEW PRODUCE TERMINAL MARKET 


More than sixty million dollars worth of fresh fruits and 
vegetables moving through new plant is protected by over 
three hundred tons of modern refrigeration equipment. 


EEP in the heart of Texas, the 
San Antonio Produce Terminal 
Market which opened last fall has the 
distinction of being the second largest 
wholesale produce terminal in the 
world. It is estimated by Lloyd W. 
Edwards, market manager, that dur- 
ing the first year of operation of the 
new market, more than $60,000,000 
worth of fresh fruits and vegetables 
will pass through the terminal to 
serve not only the local trading area 
of San Antonio, but territories ex- 
tending as far east as Memphis and 
Louisville, as far west as Denver, 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the south 
as far north as Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Figures which were released 
for the year 1946 show that the San 
Antonio wholesale produce system 
that year handled 22,500 carloads of 
produce valued at $34,000.000. This 
year with the new market in opera- 
tion it is expected that this figure will 
be almost doubled. 
Covering more than twenty-seven 
acres, the new Terminal Produce Cen- 





{ portion of the installation of 

compressors which provides refrig- 

eration for preservation of pro- 
duce and ripening of bananas. 
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ter is the culmination of an idea 
which had its beginning in 1946. At 
that time it became apparent that new 
facilities for the original produce 
market of the city, a rapidly growing 
enterprise, had to be provided and in 
1948 the San Antonio Produce Ter- 
minal Market, a Texas corporation, 
was organized. 

In nine large buildings on the huge 
acreage, the business of supplying a 
large part of the nation’s population 
with fresh fruits and vegetables, con- 
tinues week in and week out and the 
production output of the market 
seems to be steadily on the increase. 

The market totals more than 102,- 
000 square feet with more than 60,000 
square feet of this space occupied by 
the building structures. At the north 
and south end of the tract, two huge 
merchants’ buildings contain 84 sep- 
arate units where produce distribu- 
tors and shippers have leased space 
for terms as long as twenty years. At 
the front of each of these long build- 
ings is a 28-foot dock, covered with a 
steel canopy. The docks are truck-bed 
height which eliminates the necessity 
of lifting merchandise when loading 
or unloading. 

Each of the buildings also has a 12- 
foot covered dock in the rear, served 
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Plot plan of new San Antonio's 
Produce Terminal. 1. Administra- 
tion building. Market manager, 
food brokers and other offices. 300 
seat restaurant, barber shop and 
showers. Completely air condition- 
ed. 2. Merchants’ building down 
each side of the market. Eighty- 
four merchants’ units include re- 
frigeration, areas for handling, dis- 
tribution, and shipping. 3. Double 
railroad tracks, with all merchan- 
dise handled at truck and railroad 
bed levels on spacious, covered 
docks. 4. Dock areas to accommo- 
date produce trucks with facilities 
to receive and assemble produce to 
be loaded. 5. Farmer’s truck docks. 
Two covered docks provide indi- 


by double railroad tracks. One build- 
ing was so long—1,128 feet—that the 
dock broken, because freight 
trains of cars that long could not be 
switched. 

Directly in the center of the market 
are the farmer’s decks, two long cov- 
ered buildings with 120 stalls. Farm- 
ers rent these stalls on a day to day 
basis, for each selling period as their 
individual need arises. 


was 


One of the three compartment refrigerated rooms in 


the San Antonio Produce Terminal. 


ments each 20x20 ft. make up a total refrigerated 


space of 60x20 ft. 


vidual spaces for 120 trucks. Be- 
side each is room for another truck 
to load produce bought. 6. Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Company ser- 
vice station. One of the largest in 
the world with fourteen high pres- 
sure pumps, facilities for lubrica- 
tion and washing of the largest 
tractors and trailers. Special equip- 
ment for flushing trailers. 7. Twen- 
ty-seven acres of working area, cov- 
ered with asphaltic concrete. In 
any weather hard surface driving 
areas and shed cover will allow al- 
most normal working conditions. 
8. Team tracks for handling excess 
rail cars. 9. Public scales and icing 
facilities. 10. New north-south ex- 
pressway. 


The stalls and brokerage buildings 
are surrounded to the east and west 
by four buildings which provide fa- 
cilities for out-of-town buyers. A 
huge administration building, com- 
pletely air conditioned provides more 
than 40 offices, a 300 seat restaurant 
and many other conveniences for the 
thousands who have a part in the op- 
eration, or who do business in the 
market. 


Two Standard humid air coils, provide low side re- 

frigeration in one of the many refrigerated storage 

coolers used by the produce jobbers. More than 300 

tons of refrigeration are in constant operation in this 
produce warehouse. 


Three compart- 
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There are nearly 6% city blocks of 
paving, and more than a mile of rail- 
road track within the grounds. In 
building, enough reinforced concrete 
to pave three miles of highway, 12 
railroad cars of structural steel, and 
15 railroad carloads of reinforcing 
steel were used. There is a half-acre 
of glass in the windows, and enough 
roofiing covering the docks to cover 
nearly a hundred homes. 


Refrigerating Facilities 


With such a vast amount of produce 
moving through the market at such 
a rapid pace, it would hardly seem 
possible that there would be time to 
place any of it in refrigerated storage, 
and yet, next to the size of the market, 
refrigeration is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the market’s opera- 
tion. 

Throughout the entire market there 
are more than 300 tons of high tem- 
perature refrigeration. Installation of 
the refrigeration has taken on a rath- 
er unusual pattern because each of 
the merchants who leased space, han- 
dled their own refrigeration contracts. 
The entire refrigeration load com- 
prising a total of 370 horsepower is 
comprised of 317 horsepower in new 
units and 53 horsepower in used re- 
frigeration units that were moved 
from the old market. 

Of the total new refrigeration in- 
stalled in the market, over forty-two 
percent of the refrigeration coils are 
Recold Standard Humid Air ceiling 
type freon blower coils. A total of 
seventy-four Humid Air Coils have 
been installed in the market by three 
different refrigeration contractors. As 
large as this number is, it would have 
been still greater had it not been for 
the fact that much of the equipment 
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A leisure moment in the busy avenue of produce 
which is part of the operation of the Terminal where 
trucks constantly come and go with their cargos of 
perishable produce. Here is one of the loading docks 


Brunner compressors, each of which operate Standard 


serving both produce jobbers, shippers and buyers. 


used in the old market was moved to 
the new location. 

Temperatures range from 68 down 
to 34 F. with relative humidity rang- 
ing from 50 percent to dripping wet 
lettuce and avocado holding rooms. 

Although each of the refrigeration 
contracts were made separately, the 
layout of the entire job follows pretty 
much the same pattern and the type 
of equipment used is typical through- 
out. Cooling water conservation and 
economy are observed in the majority 
of the installations. 

For the most part each of the sep- 
arate units occupied by the commis- 
sion merchants have a series of three 
storage refrigerators in a continuous 
row. Each of these individual coolers 
are 20x20x10 feet making a total stor- 
age space of 20x60x10 feet. Walls, 
ceiling and floor have four inches of 
insulation. Refrigeration cooling 
equipment in the majority of these 
rooms carries the Recold trade mark. 
For example in one room there is a 
Standard Humid Air Coil model 948 
and along side of it a model 1148. In 
another room with a heavier refrig- 
eration requirement there are two of 
these same coils, model 1348, each 
having a Btu capacity of 14,540 at 10 
F. T.D. Still other rooms combine the 
model 1148 with a model 1348 giving 
a total of 35,060 Btu. capacity at 10 F. 
T.D. 

Throughout the entire market the 
cooling equipment varies. For exam- 
ple one refrigeration contractor, the 
Industrial Refrigeration Company of 
San Antonio, installed a total of 40 
Standard Humid Air units as low side 
equipment operating on 18 Brunner 
three and five horsepower condensing 
units making a total of 72 horsepower. 
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On these installations, condensing 
cooling water is provided by nine 
cooling towers, varying from 10 to 50 
tons. Most of the cooling towers are 
figured at 78 F. wet bulb with an 
average water consumption of 4 gpm. 
Where the cooling towers are used 
they are served by Peerless “Flui- 
dyne” pumps. Although one tower 
will serve several 5-hp condensing 
units, each condensing unit is pro- 
vided with its own,;circulating pump 
with a common suction but separate 
discharge to its individual tower 
header. 


Eight other individual contracts 
which were handled by P. K. Craw- 
ford of San Antonio called for 18 Re- 
cold Standard Humid Air Coils, oper- 
ating on 15 Brunner condensing units, 
three Frigidaire condensing units and 
16 Peerless pumps. 


Additional Recold equipment was 
installed by the Bickham Refrigera- 
tion Company of San Antonio. This 
contractor used 16 Standard Air Coils, 
three Mills 5-hp condensing units 
with a 15-ton atmospheric cooling 
tower and five Peerless pumps for the 
condenser water cooling circuit. 


The roof deck of the market is made 
impressive by the number of cooling 
tower installations that seem to form 
an individual skyline. An unusual 
feature of the tower installations is a 
by-pass of the tower return water 
from the nozzles to the ponds to pre- 
vent tower ice accumulation and noz- 
zle freeze in the suddenly varying 
Texas weather. This is accomplished 
by a Minneapolis-Honeywell three- 
way valve with a thermostat sensing 
lowered temperature of the tower 
pond water. 
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ceiling blower coils for refrigerating a bank of three 

refrigerated coolers. This is typical of many such in- 

stallations which are part of the huge refrigeration 

system that is now in operation in the San Antonio 
Produce Terminal. 


Unit Spaces 


Typical of the many Recold instal- 
lations throughout the market is the 
unit space occupied by the Catalani 
Produce Company where a total of six 
Recold standard humid air coils op- 
erate in three separate storage rooms. 
Each room is equipped with a pair of 
coils, model 1148, operating from a 5- 
hp Brunner condensing unit. Each of 
the three rooms, each 20x20x10 ft. are 
held at variable temperatures de- 
pending on the type of produce that 
is stored. A unique arrangement is 
achieved in the wet iettuce and pro- 
duce room by bringing the coil con- 
the moisture to drain onto the floor. 
densate drain from the adjoining 
room into the wet room and allowing 
This results in a very high relative 
humidity which is ideal for the lettuce 
and other type of produce stored in 
this room. 

All of the equipment installed in 
the San Antonio Produce Terminal 
Market was sold by United Refriger- 
tion Company of San Antonio, Recold 
distributors. 


Banana Storage 


Certainly no produce market of this 
kind would be complete without ade- 
quate facilities for ripening bananas 
and throughout the market there have 
been a total of 14,698 square feet, or 
140,838 cubic feet of prefabricated 
storage coolers for bananas and as- 
sorted fruits and vegetables which 
was sold and installed by Friedrich 
Refrigerators, Inc., under various con- 
tracts and several independent pro- 
duce firms. Individual storage coolers 
of varying sizes have been installed 
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New Warehouse for Storage of 
Shelled Almonds 


and these have been divided up into 
from two to six compartments. 

A total of 172.5 hp, made up 39 con- 
densing units from 3 to 7% hp ca- 
pacity provide the refrigeration for 
all of these coolers. 

The process of bringing the green 
bananas to a full, golden yellow, 
slightly flecked with brown, indicat- 
ing perfect ripeness starts when the 
fruit is loaded into fast trucks at 
Brownsville, Texas and rushed to the 
San Antonio Terminal where it is 
placed under refrigeration that will 
ripen it to meet the demand of the 
current market. 


Temperatures 


The approximate temperatures for 
ripening bananas ranges from 70 to 56 
F. depending on whether the fruit is 
to be ripened in a period of anywhere 
from four to ten days. If for example 
it is desired to ripen the fruit in a 
four day period, the temperature is 
held at 70 F. the first day and then 
graduated down to 60 F. For slow rip- 
ening periods such as ten days the 
temperature is held at 58 F. for the 
first nine days and then dropped to 56 
F. for the tenth day. 

During most of the ripening pro- 
cess, it is necessary to maintain a 
relative high humidity somewhere be- 
tween 85 and 90 percent. This is ob- 
tained by the use of overhead vapor 
sprays which keep the fruit moist 
The moisture enters the stalks and is 
absorbed by the fruit itself, thus pre- 
venting undue drying. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the first two days of storage the ba- 
nanas begin discharging a gas which 
hastens the ripening process. With 
the generation of this heat it is neces- 
sary to lower the temperatures ac- 
cordingly. The temperatures of course 
will vary depending upon the condi- 
tion of the fruit when it arrives at the 
terminal 


Occupancy Increases 


Recovering from a bad start in the 
fall of 1951, a lean produce year in 
the Southwest due to a severe freeze 
and drought, the Produce Terminal 
is expected to handle an average 2034 
ear and truck loads of produce month- 
ly in 1952. This average is made up 
of 155 carloads of bananas, 182 car- 
loads of tomatoes, 146 cars of pota- 
toes, and 475 cars of mixed produce 
and vegetables with the balance made 
up of citrus fruits, cabbage, apples, 


and a variety of other commodities 
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Outside view of new almond storage warehouse, California Almond 
Growers Exchange. 


CONCRETE and steel refriger- 

ated warehouse has been com- 
pleted by The California Almond 
Growers Exchange at Sacramento, 
Calif., costing approximately $350,- 
000. The exchange is a grower-owned 
marketing association handling ap- 
proximately seventy per cent of all 
United States-grown almonds. Its 
main plant is a five-story, block- 
square structure, valued in excess of 
two million dollars, and rated as the 
world’s most modern and efficient al- 
mond “factory.” 

The building housing the new plant 
was completed in 1951 after nearly a 
year of research including a study of 
numerous plants throughout Califor- 
nia. It is one-story, ground level con- 
struction, with foundation and struc- 
tural members designed to permit the 
later addition of a second story. Four 
storage rooms are 65-feet square, each 
holding 2,000,000 pounds of shelled 
almonds at 35 F. Overhead 3-foot 
steel beams span the 65-foot rooms 
unsupported. 


Refrigeration 


Refrigeration is by an_ indirect 
brine system, 100-ton capacity. The 
building contains over 50,000 feet of 
pipe. Floors were poured over 6- 
inches of cork-crete. Forms used in 
pouring the walls were faced on the 
inside with a 2-inch sheet of cork, 
supplemented with an additional 2- 
inches applied inside after the re- 
moval of the form. 

Fire protection is by a dry-type 
system. Air circulation is accom- 
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plished by the use of 12 Buffalo vane- 
axial fans, 28-inch, 1% hp. 

The building was designed and 
construction supervised by D. R. 
Bailey, Jr., in charge of the Ex- 
change’s engineering department, and 
built by the Associated Refrigerating 
Engineering Co., 2100 East Vernon 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Poultry Institute 
Adds to Staff 


HE Institute of American Poultry 

Industries announces that Frank 
C. Wollney has joined the staff of 
the Institute, effective June 1. Mr. 
Wollney was formerly extension poul- 
tryman at Iowa State College. He will 
work with Institute members and al- 
lied groups, to help develop and carry 
out field service programs. including 
quality promotion meetings, sanita- 
tion schools, regional Fact Finding 
Conferences, and merchandising aids. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Wollney 
served in the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps for 37 months. He received his 
B.S. degree in agriculture, majoring 
in poultry husbandry from Iowa State 
College, then joined the college staff 
as extension poultryman. 

‘This move will help the Institute 
expand its service to meet the grow- 
ing demand,” commented Cliff D. 
Carpenter, president of the Institute, 
“and it will make the Institute’s work 
more effective and valuable for indi- 
viduals as well as for industry as a 
whole.” 
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April 30 Cold Storage Holdings 


UBLIC warehouse space utiliza- 
tion on April 30 was 59 and 76 
percent for cooler and freezer, re- 
spectively. Cooler use was slightly 
above average for this time of year 
and freezer occupancy was 8 points 


2.2 billion pounds — a decrease of 28 
million pounds since March 31. Stocks 
were almost half greater than aver- 
age April 30 stores and were about a 
third larger than holdings last year. 

Apples in storage by the end of 


April 30 pear stocks were reduced to 
56,000 bushels. Stocks of other fresh 
fruits, potatoes, onions, and other 
fresh vegetables were in lesser sup- 
ply by the end of April than in the 
previous month. 


above its respective 5-year average 
level. The seasonal change in freezer 
utilization — a drop of 2 points since 
March 31 — was only half the aver- r 
age April decline whereas in the case 
of cooler utilization no change was 
reported from the previous month. 
This compares with a normal 2-point 
increase in cooler occupancy during 
April, although last year a drop of 1 
point was reported. 

Availability of freezer space ap- 
pears to be limited in all of the West 
North Central and Mountain states, 
Indiana, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana as freezer } 
occupancy averaged 85 percent or Glidkubotulobiltiuth ttl ttt ee Be kd kk 
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better on April 30. City-wise, New 1948 1906 197 1940 rey) 1980 198 1982 
York, Detroit, Minneapolis, and St. 
Louis reported both cooler and freez- 
er occupancy to be near or above the 
85 percent level, while other cities 
reported only their freezer space to : 
be limited supply. sine 

A decrease of 12 percent in cooler- 
held commodities during April 
brought total weight in store down 
to 1.2 billion pounds by the end of 
the month. Net out-of-store move- 
ments were reported in stocks of 
fresh fruits, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, dried eggs, and pork. Total 
net withdrawals of the afore-men- 
tioned commodities exceeded net in- 
to-store movements of dried and 
evaporated fruits, nuts and nutmeats, 
cheese, shell eggs, meat and meat 
products. 

The overall April decrease in cool- 
er weights totaled 165 million pounds 
which was greater than the average 
change for this time of year. Freezer- 
held foodstuffs reflected only a slight 
decrease from a month earlier. By 
April 30, total in store amounted to 
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Occupancy of Refrigerated Warehouses, 1945-1952. 


April were down to less than 3 mil- 
lion bushels or about half the amount 
store the previous month. Last 


Net withdrawals of frozen fruits 
during April were a fourth greater 
than average — 45 vs. 36 million 


TaBLte I—Corp Srorace Houpincs 1x Pusriic, PrRivare AND SEMI-PRIVATE 
WarenHousEs, AppLE Houses anpD Meat PackinGc PLants (000 Las.) 


Apr. 30, 
1951 


Five-year 


Apr. 30, 
195 Average 


Mar. 31, 
952 1952 
Meat and meat products, lbs. 1,230,272 1,242,¢ 892,153 
Lard and rendered pork fat, lbs. 88,786 70, 5,171 
Frozen poultry, lbs. 195, 100 232 83% 7,203 
Creamery butter, Ibs. 10, 182 50 32,207 
American cheese, lbs. 139 436 33.815 441 
Other cheese, Ibs. 14,635 3,996 9 803 
Shell eggs, cases 2,185 596 973 
Frozen eggs, Ibs. 112,125 84,295 ,253 
Apples, bu. . 2.890 5,983 O31 
Frozen fruits, lbs. 190, 802 235 653 764 
Frozen vegetables, Ibs. 311,643 348 023 ,t 
Frozen fish, Ibs. 113,228 113,996 88 S03 


799 , 867 
117,620 
153,017 
34.042 
117.628 
17,169 


year over 6 million bushels were on 
hand April 30 whereas average hold- 
ings for this time of year amounted 
to less than 5 million bushels. By 


pounds — and by the end of the 
month national stores were down to 
191 million pounds. Without excep- 
tion, all fruit items showed seasonal 


TasLe Il —PeRcCENTAGE OF Spack Occuptep BY PuBLic CoLp SroraAGE WAREHOUSES (APPLE Houses ExcLupED) 


Net Piling Space Apr. 30, 1952 


Mar. 31, 1952 
(000 cu. ft.) (%) (%) 


Apr. 30, 1951 5-Year Average 
(Of (O) 
Me C7 


%) 
Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 
New England 3,108 >, 226 40 43 78 42 if 15 63 
Middle Atlantic 34,383 35,780 56 54 74 56 is 51 of 
Kast North Central 28,855 26,744 63 8: 60 85 5 7 62 71 
West North Central. . 8,321 16,176 65 ( 64 91 j 6S 79 
South Atlantic. 8,174 6,804 64 s: 67 82 58 62 75 
East South Central 978 2,823 62 . 67 90 6 71 79 
West South Central 6,180 6,582 63 iy ) 63 ie f 67 66 
Mountain... 1,451 2.469 cc ee 7 79 89 j { 75 73 
Pacific. . 15,749 24,030 54 j 58 67 { 5s 51 58 
United States 108,199 127 .634 5Y 76 78 5S 58 68 
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Taste III 


Net Piling Space 
(000 Cu. Ft.) 


Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 


New England 7 6 
Middle Atlantic 1,452 1,305 
East North Central 4,104 5,797 
West North Central 108 1,944 
South Atlantic 693 1,376 
East South Central 
West South Central 301 
Mountain 108 
Pacific. . 2,976 
United States 10,049 
NOTE: 


268 
209 
2,878 
13,783 


net decreases. The greatest was re- 
ported in stores of strawberries which 
were reduced by 17 million pounds 
during April, leaving 41 million in 
store. 

Frozen vegetables totaled 312 mil- 
lion pounds on April 30 which com- 
pares with 272 million on hand last 
year and 225 million in store April 
30 during the 5-year period ended 
1951. Total holdings were reduced 
by 36 million pounds during April as 
all items except spinach reflected net 
out-of-store movements. Frozen peas 
led all others with a 17 million pound 
net reduction, followed by lima and 
snap beans with 8 and 7 million 
pound decreases. Spinach stocks in- 
creased during April by 11 million 
pounds to 38 million. Orange concen- 
trate stocks increased to almost 24 
million gallons as increases totaling 
more than 5 million gallons were re- 
ported during the month. 


Holdings of cream more than 
doubled during April and by the end 
of the month, totaled more than 8 
million pounds. Compared with last 
year and average, supplies were 
about two-fifths below 1951 and 
about a fourth less than average. 


National holdings of butter totaled 
10 million pounds by April 30 
compared with 32 million last year 
and a 34 million average. A less than 
average increase in cheese holdings 
brought national stores to 159 million 
pounds as only a net increase of 4 
million pounds were reported during 
April. Average increase for this time 
of year was 11 million pounds where- 


as 


as last year the April increase was 
15 million pounds. 

Although the into-storage move- 
ment of shell eggs during April was 
less than average and the increase 
last year, total stocks of 2.2 million 
cases were almost a fourth greater 
than average and more than twice 
the amount in store last year. East 
North Central storages held about a 
third of the national stores while 
about a fifth was in Pacific Coast fa- 
cilities. 
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Private and Semi-Private Warehouses 


Space Occupied 
Apr. 30, 1952 


Per Cent 
Mar. 31, 1952 


43 
32 
61 
58 
42 


50 ; : 
56 36 f 1,839 
74 5 i 4,994 
63 d 9,950 
72 : 7 870 

350 
93 400 
81 
34 
62 


56 
94 
19 
43 


2 
20 , 84: 


66 


Blank spaces indicate that insufficient returns were received. 


Seasonal increases in frozen egg 
holdings brought total in store to 112 
million pounds which compares with 
last year’s stocks of 109 million and 
average April 30 holdings of 144 mil- 
lion pounds. 

The April net disappearance in 
poultry holdings was about average 
for this time of year — 38 million 
pounds — but when compared with 
last year’s net withdrawals the move- 
ment was about a fifth less. Total 
stocks of poultry were 195 million 
pounds, of which 43 and 49 million 
were in Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central storages, respectively. 
Turkeys reflected a 20 million pound 
net reduction during April to total 73 
million pounds by the end of the 
month. 

The greatest amount of frozen pork 
ever produced in storage was record- 
ed on April 30 when supplies reached 
582 million pounds. The April net 
into-storage movement of 24 million 
pounds compares with a decrease of 
5 million last year and the average 
April change of a 15 million pound 
decrease. Pork of all kinds totaled 
824 million pounds which was about 
a fourth larger than last year’s sup- 
plies and about 50 percent greater 
than average. 

Not since 1944 has there been as 
much beef in storage on April 30 as 
was reported this year. Stocks of 241 
million pounds compared with 111 
million last year and 118 million on 
hand April 30 during the 5-year per- 
iod ended 1951. Meats of all kinds to- 
taled 1.2 billion pounds. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the national to- 
tal were reported in the East and 
West North Central regions as stocks 
were almost evenly divided. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic and Pacific Coast stor- 
ages each reported about a tenth of 
the total supply. 

National holdings of fishery prod- 
ucts totaled 130 million pounds, of 
which 113 were frozen fish. These 
stores were relatively unchanged 
from the previous month’s supply but 
were 35 million pounds greater than 
average. 


"255 


5,135 


7,703 


Meat Packing Establishments 
Net Piling Space 
(000 Cu. Ft.) 
Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 


PERCENTAGE OF SPACE OccuPIED BY PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES AND MEAT PACKING PLANTS 


Space Occupied—Per Cent 
Apr. 30, 1952 Mar. 31, 1952 


247 
1,109 
3,979 

16 
70 
160 


62 79 
80 95 
89 95 
87 100 
99 89 
100 100 
92 100 
88 93 
84 94 


349 
182 
114 
160 
107 oa 
401 284 

5,865 


Storage Outlook 


Public cooler occupancy failed to 
increase during April as the net 
movement of shell eggs and cheese 
into storage fell short of net accumu- 
lations last year and the average. 
However, cooler utilization was above 
average but equal to the 1951 level. 
During May the expected increase 
according to previous performance is 
2 points. Cheese stocks should in- 
crease during May by greater 
amounts reported in April and with 
the continued movement into storage 
of shell eggs, occupancy may reflect 
an increase greater than average. 
Freezer occupancy has been above 
average each month during 1952 and 
by the end of last month exceeded 
the April 30 average by 8 points. The 
April decline of 2 points was only 
half the decline indicated by the 5- 
year average, and according to pre- 
vious performance there should be 
little or no change in occupancy re- 
ported by May 31. A seasonal low of 
around 76 percent would be the high- 
est since 1946 at the end of its down- 
ward cycle. 


Canadian Holdings of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statis- 

tics, Agricultural Branch, re- 
ports the following commodities held 
in cold storage in April 1, 1952. 


Apples in cold and common stor- 
age on April 1, 1952 amounted to 
683,000 bushels as compared with 
1,504,000 bushels March 1, 1952 and 
1,881,000 bushels April 1, 1951. 

Frozen fruit holdings in storages 
and factories April 1, 1952 amounted 
to 16,605,000 lbs. as compared with 
18,607,000 lbs. March 1, 1952 and 
12,539,000 lbs. April 1, 1951. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables in 
storages and factories on April 1, 
1952 amounted to 9,002,000 lbs. as 
compared with 10,116,000 lbs. March 
1, 1952 and 9,457,000 Ibs. April 1, 
1951. 
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How to Keep Power Costs in An 
Industrial Plant at a Minimum 


R. W. VAUGHN and L. H. HEYMAN 


Memphis Light, Gas & Water Division 
City of Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 


HE ever increasing inflationary 

spiral emphasizes the necessity 
for economy in American industry. 
Although electric power, particularly 
in this section of the U. S., is one of 
the few commodities that can still be 
purchased at prewar prices, the prob- 
ability of increased power rates, 
overloaded lines and generating ca- 
pacity requires conservation of avail- 
able power. 

Since we are to discuss “How to 
keep power costs at a minimum”, a 
review of electric rate structures will 
lend a better understanding of the 
effects load factors, power factor, 
electrical demand, energy charges, 
etc., have on operating costs. 

The first public utility service dates 
back to the ancient era when water 
vendors peddled the contents of goat 
skin bags through city streets. Their 
revenue depended upon barter on a 
cash and carry basis. Bridging sev- 
eral thousand years we arrive at the 
Electric Age, a more complex era, 
where horse power is piped into in- 
dustry by copper conductors. The 
public utility revenue is no longer a 
result of barter. 

As early as 1892, studies in rate 
theories disclosed certain elements of 
costs that rates were intended to 
cover, were entirely independent of 
electrical consumption. Supplement- 
ing the charges for “quantity”, a sys- 
tem of “demand charges” was de- 
veloped by utilities to embrace other 
essential costs. 

The independent rate components, 
“consumption” and “demand”, are 
illustrated by the following example. 
Two electric customers each use 10,- 
000 kwhr per month. One has a 
maximum load of 20 kw, the other a 
maximum load of 100 kw. The util- 
ity’s revenue on a consumption basis 
is the same for both customers, but 
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obviously the connected load of 100 
kw requires several times more in- 
vestment by the utility than the 20 
kw load. The “demand” part of the 
rates compensates the utility for the 
difference in their investment. 

Demand on larger installations can 
be continuously measured without 
significant cost. On smaller installa- 
tions, where the connected load does 
not justify the cost of continuous 
measurement, demands may be esti- 
mated by occasional test, or based on 
connected load, or be compensated 
by a different energy charge. The 
Memphis Light, Gas & Water Divi- 
sion continuously measures and ap- 
plies demand charge to customers 
having demands of 20 kw or greater. 

As refrigerating engineers you will 
find the basis for metering demands 
to differ with various utilities. “Ac- 
cidental” or “Instantaneous” demands 
are seldom considered significant, as 
they do not affect the utility’s in- 
vestment, which is the cause of the 
demand charge. The measured de- 
mand is conventionally accepted as 
that prevailing over a predetermined 
period of time, which may be any- 
where from 5 minutes to 60 minutes. 
Common practice puts the time inter- 
val at 15 minutes or 30 minutes. Some 
utilities miay average the metered 
demands for several months to arrive 
at the billing demand for the im- 
mediate month. 


Maximum Demand 


A few power companies have con- 
tended that once a maximum demand 
has been established by a customer, 
that it is likely to be repeated, and 
that utility facilities must be perman- 
ently maintained for this maximum 
demand until a sufficient time has 
elapsed to prove differently. The 
maximum demand for a_ twelve 
month period ending with the current 
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month is usually accepted as the bill- 
ing demand by such companies who 
depart from the monthly basis of de- 
mand charges. 

The Memphis Light, Gas & Water 
Division recognizes the necessary 
varied requirements of certain in- 
dustries needing temporarily high 
demands and, because of the devers- 
ity of its customers, finds it equita- 
ble to use the monthly demand as a 
basis for billing. However, in cases of 
extreme variations of monthly de- 
mands, it is necessary to partially 
protect the investment for unused but 
available stand-by facilities. Such 
details are explained in the B-3 rate 
schedule of the Memphis Light, Gas 
& Water Division under the ‘“Mini- 
mum Bill” paragraph. This para- 
graph is quoted: 

Minimum Bill 

Customers taking service under 
this schedule shall pay a minimum 
annual charge, including demand and 
energy, of six dollars ($6.00) per 
kilowatt of the highest measured 
demand occurring during any month 
of each year of service. 

For annual customers, the excess, 
if any, of the minimum annual 
charge over the total amount billed to 
and paid by customer shall be de- 
termined and collected at the end of 
each year of service. 

In no case shall the minimum 
monthly bill during the service period 
be less than fifty percent (50 per- 
cent) of the demand charge for the 
highest measured demand established 
during the preceding eleven calen- 
dar months. 

For seasonal customers taking 
service for less than one full year, the 
minimum annual charge will be col- 
lected in equal installments during 
the first four consecutive months 
of service, and will be adjusted at the 
end of the service period, at which 
time customer shall pay the excess, if 
any, of the minimum charge over the 
total amount previously billed to and 
paid by customer. Seasonal customers 
shall pay in addition the actual costs 
of cut-in and cut-outs in excess of 
one of each per year. 

Demand charges, as well as energy 
charges, are normally arranged in 
“block” or “step” type rates. As usage 
increases the rates of successive 
blocks decrease. Utilities have reach- 
ed no general agreement for com- 
ponents of uniform blocks, nor the 
kw or kwh rates within these blocks 
Seasonal Industry 

Seasonal industry, such as_ ice 
manufacturing, deserves special treat- 
ment. Unfortunately for the utility, 
ice manufacturing arrives at the same 
time as the extra requirements of air 
conditioning loads. Normally, sea- 
sonal customers are permitted one 
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cut-in and one cut-off without addi- 
tional charge. In the Memphis Light, 
Gas & Water Division’s B-3 seasonal 
rate schedule there is a 2 mill extra 
charge for the first 10,000 kwhr, but 
compensation is made in the 4 mill 
block, so that a large energy customer 
using over 40,000 kwhr is not penal- 
ized. Because of electricity shortages, 
the so-called “dumping” or “off” 
peak” rates have disappeared. 

Catalogues issued by the many 
manufacturers testify to the various 
kinds of watthour and demand me- 
ters. We can only pause to mention 
some of the popular types. For 
smaller loads, utilities use a com- 
bined indicating type of demand 
meter and a kilowatt-hour meter, fre- 
quently in the same housing. The 
demand register may operate from 
gears or from an independent thermal 
element. A maximum demand of a 
predetermined interval will indicate 
on the meter until reset at the read- 
ing period. On a cumulative demand 
meter, the previous reading is sub- 
tracted from the present reading to 
arrive at the monthly demand. 

Larger power installations require 
recording demand meters. The kilo- 
watt hours are indicated as usual on 
a counter dial, but the integrated 
block interval demand is recorded 
on a chart. Besides affording a per- 
manent record, the time and magni- 
tude of each interval of demand is 
recorded. 

Impulse Recording Demand meters 
are impulse-controlled receiving in- 
struments designed to totalize the in- 
tegrated demands of two separate cir- 
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cuits where accuracy and amounts of 
loads are of sufficient importance to 
warrant a metering system of the 
highest type. 

Prior discussion has been limited 
to rate structure, electric energy 
charge (kwhr) and demand charge 
(kw). One means of keeping power 
costs at a minimum is to carefully 
control demands within any one time 
interval of the demand block. Be- 
cause motors draw extra energy during 
starting, keep to a minimum the num- 
ber of motors started during the same 
demand interval. When possible, scat- 
ter the use of auxiliary motors that 
operate at infrequent periods, so that 
only a limited quantity will be con- 
currently on the line. Every prac- 
tical engineer knows the peculiarities 
of his own plant; these must be 
analyzed and watched. Once a rea- 
sonable maximum demand has been 
reached for any billing period, this 
demand should never be exceeded 
through carlessness. Haphazard 
methods cost demand dollars. 

In addition to energy and demand 
charges, many utilities have “power 
factor” clauses in their power con- 
tracts. Special metering equipment 
requirements of such a clause will 
not be discussed, but we do want to 
outline a few evils of low power 
factor and how they affect you. Pen- 
alties may be very evident, such as 
direct payment of dollars to the util- 
ity. Like some taxes, penalties may 
be hidden, concealed in the heat 
losses (I°R) of your installation, ex- 
tracting payment in unacountable 
kwhr. 


Per Cent Lood 


Fig. 1 


Load-Power Factor Curve, typical 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, 


1800 rpm, 220 v, 60 cycles. Original power factor curve and effects of 
capacitors on power factor. 
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Fig. 2—Comparison load factor and average cost per kwh, Memphis, 
Tenn. rates October 1951. 


Kilowatt billing does not take into 
consideration the reactive volt-am- 
peres which load up the utility’s lines 
and equipment just as it does the 
consumer’s lines. When this non- 
paying load exceeds the tolerance set 
by the utility’s normally 85 percent 
power factor, the consumer is ex- 
pected to compensate the utility on 
this basis. Assuming a base power 
factor of 85 percent, and an actual 
power factor of 60 percent for a 
measured 120 kw demand, then 

Billing kw Demand= 
.85 x Measured kw Demand 
Actual Power Factor 
ne . xo =170 kw 

If the demand charge were $1.00 
per kw, the consumer has paid a pen- 
alty of (170-120) $50. This monthly 
cost would not take long to pay for 
installation of power factor correc- 
tive equipment. 
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Also it is safe to assume that the 
consumer’s plant wiring has not been 
designed for low power factor opera- 
tions. Suppose a motor draws 100 
amps from the line at 60 percent 
power factor. Only 60 amps produce 
horsepower and 40 amps are reactive 
current. The line losses increase as 
the square of the current (I'R). Be- 
sides overheating the circuits, the 
consumer is also paying for the kwh 
occasioned by these line losses. 

The major cause of low power fac- 
tor in industry is the squirrel cage 
motor, often used because of its lower 
initial cost. All induction motors or 
inductive devices require magnetiz- 
ing current or kilovars, which per- 
form no useful work. Even at 100 
percent load, the power factor of any 
induction motor is inherently low as 
compared with closed magnetic cir- 
cuit apparatus, such as a transformer. 
At light loads the motor power factor 
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becomes worse. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
variation in power factor with load. 

Capacitors in industry are a prac- 
tical and inexpensive solution for 
power-factor problems. They are 
simple devices enclosed in a housing 
containing only metal foil, paper and 
an insulating liquid. Capacitors fur- 
nish leading kilovars which neutral- 
ize an equal amount of lagging mag- 
netizing requirements of the induc- 
tive device. 

It is common practice to install ca- 
pacitors to each motor so that they 
may be switched on and off by the 
motor starter. Preferably, the capaci- 
tors are placed on the load side of the 
motor overload relay if the overload 
relay is rated on the basis of the re- 
duced line current due to the ca- 
pacitors. This connection has the ad- 
vantage of reducing the short-cir- 
cuit current due to the impedence of 
the overload relay. 

When it is desired to correct the 
power factor of a number of small 
motors, capacitors may be connected 
to a circuit on the line side of the 
multiple arrangement of motor start- 
ers, or capacitors may be connected 
to the main bus. Generally speaking, 
the closer to the load the better the 
overall advantages of capacitors. 

Experience has shown that only 
when too much capacitance is con- 
nected to the load side of a motor 
starter switch, are difficulties en- 
countered. Limiting factors are (1) 
overvoltage due to self-excitation and 
(2) transient torques. When a run- 
ning motor is disconnected from the 
line, too large a capacitor bank sup- 
plies motor magnetizing current, 
causing the motor to self-excite and 
become a voltage generator. High 
voltage and motor stalling may re- 
sult. Use of capacitors should be pro- 
perly engineered. 

Power factor can be controlled by 
the use of synchronous motors which 
may be operated with unity power 
factor or leading power factor if de- 
sired. Induction motors costs increase 
more at decreased rated speed than 
do synchronous motors. Even when 
initial cost is an item, synchronous 
motors find favor, especially for slow 
speed applications. You will recall 
that at half load or quarter load in- 
ductation machines have an exceed- 
ingly low power factor, while syn- 
chronous motors have reverse char- 
acteristics. 

After all, the purpose of power fac- 
tor discussion has not essentially been 
methods but rather the advantages 
of correcting low power factor. These 
advantages add up to keeping oper- 
ating costs at a minimum because of 
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a.—Savings in power bills where 
power factor is an incentive. 

b.—The release of system capacity 

for other use. 

c.—heduction of power losses by 
lowering current in established cir- 
cults. 

d.—Motors operating cooler and 
attaining longer life. 

e.—Higher voltage and higher ef- 
ficiency. 

Another means whereby the in- 
dustrial engineer can materially re- 
duce his power costs is by increasing 
his load factor. Load factor is the 
ratio of actual kwhr consumed to 
the maximum kw demand multiplied 
by the hours in the month (usually 
720 hours). This can be expresed by 
the formula: 

Load Factor = 
Actual kwhr consumed 
Maximum kw demand x 1720 

Let us assume an example or appli- 
cation of this in one of your plants. 
Suppose you have a unit that operates 
8 hours per day and turns out a given 
amount of ice. For the purpose of 
this example let us assume that this 
plant requires a 60 horsepower motor 
and operates continuously through- 
out the 8 hours. That would require 
60 x 8 x 30 14,400 kwhr per 
month. On our B-3 rate this would 
cost 1.4 cents per kwhr. If this same 
plant could be redesigned to operate 
24 hours a day with a demand of 
20 kw, the cost would only be 1.08 
cents per kwhr. The savings in the 
monthly bill would be $46.00 or 23 
percent. The load factor in the case 
of the 60 horsepower motor was 3314 
percent and with the 20 horsepower 
motor was 100 percent. 

Fig. 2 is a graphic illustration of 
three diferent billing demands, dem- 
onstrating the cost per kwhr at dif- 
ferent load factors. Since kwhr is 
the work producing part of the elec- 
tric rate structure, economy dictates 
that the unit cost per kwhr be held 
to a minimum. Load factor is, in 
a sense, a measure of the efficiency 
of utilization of your electric power 
equipment. 


‘ 
All prior analyses of power costs 
have been aimed more directly at 


consumers savings based an utility’s 
rate structure. Other power savings 
have been mentioned and these will 
now be explained more fully. 
Because the losses in a circuit vary 
as the amperes squared (I’R), it is 
good practice to keep the amperes at 
a minimum. The kva of a circuit is a 
product of volts and amperes, if the 
voltage is doubled the amperes are 
halved. If a 240 volt motor drawing 
50 amperes at unity power factor 
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were replaced with a 480 volt motor 
of the same horsepower, the burden 
would only be 25 amperes. Assume 
the total resistance of the wire from 
the bus to the motor to be .3951 ohms 
at 20 C, the savings in line loss would 
be 740 watts. Where plant facilities 
permit, higher voltage-rated equip- 
ment will spell plant economy in 
critical material and costs. 

Another example of line losses is 
found in the temperature of copper 
conductors. Over a moderate range 
of temperatures such as a difference 
of 212 F, the change in resistence 
of copper wire is proportional to the 
change in temperature. For example, 
if No. 6 wire at 68 F has a resist- 
ence of 0.3951 ohms per 1000 feet, 
then at 122 F the resistence is 0.4416 
ohms. Assuming a current of 50 am- 
peres in each of two 1000 foot circuits, 
the wire in one operating at 68 F and 
the other at 122 F, losses of the higher 
temperature circuit will be 126 watts 
greater. Occurring over a continuous 
period of 30 days at a cost of 6 mills 
per kwhr, this 1000 feet of wire alone 


would 
$5.46. 

Line losses mean voltage drop. 
Low voltage means inefficient, hot 
motors. Hot motors mean_ shorter 
life. 


increase operating cost by 


Summary 


To summarize on how to keep 
power costs at a minimum we rec- 
ommend 

1. Hold maximum demand as low 
as possible. 

2. Maintain a high power factor. 

3. Keep load factor up. 

4. Work motors at 100 percent load 
and voltage ratings. 

5. Eliminate excessive line losses. 

While this paper has dealt primar- 
ily with the fundamentals of reduc- 
ing power costs, it is realized that the 
cost and scarcity of materials may 
make is impracticable to utilize all 
the corrective measures outlined. You 
as practical refrigerating engineers are 
in an ideal position to analyze these 
factors and apply them to the best in- 
terest of the individual installation. 


News Notes and Chapter Activities 


Los Angeles 
FRED HERR 


REDICTED trends in water treat- 

ment methods was the subject dis- 
cussed at the educational session of 
the May 7 meeting of Los Angeles 
Chapter, NAPRE, in a collaborative 
presentation by Robert Savage of 
Water Chemists, Inc., Los Angeles, 
and Gordon Schoemaker, district 
manager of Calgon, Inc., and Hall 
Laboratories, Inc. 

The talk by Mr. Shoemaker was di- 
vided into two parts: Water treatment 
principles; and recirculating of cool- 
ing water systems. A general discus- 
sion, with questions invited from 
chapter members followed. Mr. Sav- 
age was discussion leader and was 
called upon to supply technical an- 
swers to a score or so of questions. 

Mr. Shoemaker opened his talk by 
making three predictions about water 
treatment: 

1—There will be more know-how 
by the operators, with more true 
chemistry and less guess work in 
water treating. 

2—With less water available in the 
future, we will use that water more 
by recirculating it. 

3—More and more consideration 
will be given to the steam problem 
and ways and means of keeping boil- 
er circulating systems free from 
sludge and other adhering matter. 

Mr. Shoemaker presented a detail- 
ed and technical outline of what re- 
frigeration engineers should know, 
and, he emphasized, that water should 
be treated properly to prevent boiler 
degeneration. Alkalinity and its af- 
fect on water, and the various com- 
pounds and chemicals available for 
preventing hardness of water were 
discussed, as was also the method of 
preventing sludge from adhering by 
the use of a dispersing element. 


“The important point for refrigera- 
tion and power engineers who deal 
daily with boiler water to remember,” 
Mr. Shoemaker said, “is to get the 
knowledge of proper water treating 
methods, and then use that knowledge 
in their plant by introducing the cor- 
rect chemicals into the boilers to pro- 
duce results.” 

There were forty-five members 
present when President Edgar M. 
Marrs tapped the gavel to open the 
business session. Among the guests, 
and greeted as an old friend by Los 
Angeles members, was LeRoy Edsel 
of San Francisco, engineer of the 
Pacific Fruit Express, member of 
San Francisco Chapter and a director 
of the national association. 

President Marrs inducted four new 
members: Joseph Demark, Jr., and 
Troy Dee Sharp, Ventura Frozen 
Food Farms, Inc., Oxnard, Calif.; 
Donald H. Kitts, Terminal Refrigera- 
tion Co., Los Angeles; and Roderick 
E. Riston, self-employed. 

Although he claimed that Ice AND 
REFRIGERATION “put him on the spot” 
by referring to him in the March issue 
report as “The Man To Beat” in the 
chapter’s 1952 golf tournament, Golf 
Committee Chairman Frank Eccleston 
reported that the substantially larger 
field of entrees this year, with some 
mighty good golfers enrolled, might 
prove the IcE AND REFRIGERATION 
statement to be an erroneous rumor. 
He revealed that a minimum of 30 
golfers would tee off at the Monte- 
bello Golf Course. Mr. Eccleston and 
Rudi Kettler were named the handi- 
cap committee. 

Ed L. Nelson of the Union Ice 
Company, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, presented a report 
of the excellent program his com- 
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mittee has arranged for the chapter’s 
annual Old Timers’ Night on June 18. 
Here’s what Empresario Nelson has 
arranged: 

6 p.m. Social hour, with group 
singing, if the inclination runs that 
way. 

7 to 8 p.m. Cold plate dinner. 

8 to 8:30 p.m. Introduction of old 
time members. 

8:30 to 9 p.m. Presentation of tro- 
phies to winners of the May 25 Golf 
tournament. 

9 p.m. Comedy film, followed by a 
floor show. 

Rudi Kettler reported on a con- 
templated deep-sea fishing trip— 
which, if captain and boat prove 
suitable after further inspection, was 
to be held on some Sunday in the 
near future, with take-off from Los 
Angeles Harbor. Ten members indi- 
cated their desire to join Rudi in the 
expedition after yellowtail and tuna. 

The April 16 meeting was featured 
by a talk by William F. Finnegan, 
president of W. J. Finnegan Company, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Finnegan has been 
a member of Los Angeles Chapter 
since 1926 and for many years has 
been active on the National Operating 
Data Book Committee. His talk dealt 
with engineering and biological as- 
pects of preserving food by freezing. 
In his preliminary discussion he 
touched upon some correspondence 
he had had with a Japanese research 
engineer which research has import- 
ant bearing on concepts of food freez- 
ing, Mr. Finnegan pointed out. 

The speaker explained that his own 
research had revealed that frozen 
rain drops actually are hollow 
spheres with unfrozen interiors. He 
was gratified to learn, he said, that 
his contacts with the Japanese scien- 
tist revealed that that man had reach- 
ed practically similar conclusions. 

Mr. Finnegan devoted a considera- 
ble part of his talk to problems per- 
taining to preserving food by freez- 
ing. The distribution of air over the 
surface and heat transfer are the im- 
portant factors in freezing. ‘Quick 
Freeze’ was a useful phrase in a sales 
promotion way in that it drew the 
public’s attention away from the old 
time cold storage food. But it has no 
meaning from an engineering stand- 
point. He then presented a resume of 
the conventional methods of food 
freezing which, he said, are being 
used by well over 90 per cent of all 
frozen food producers. 

His comment, supplemented by 
slides, dealt with static food freezing 
by contacting one broad side of the 
container; horizontal static food freez- 
ing by contacting both broad sides of 
the container; vertical static food 
freezing by positioning the contain- 
ers on end or edge and contacting 
both broad sides; static food freezing; 
and active food freezing by rotating 
the containers under external pres- 
sure during the freezing process. 

“The characteristics of foods, con- 
tainers, confined static air pressure 
and moisture vapor pressures,” Mr. 
Finnegan said, “have been related 
but there remains the important food 
freezing phase to consider. No one 
method of handling the various kinds 
of foods and containers during the 
freezing process is sufficient within 
itself to bring about the most desira- 
ble end results in each instance. How- 
ever, it is both practical and economi- 
cal to utilize an efficient low tempera- 


ture heat exchanger wherein the 
foods and container handling facili- 
ties may be changed as required to 
produce the best and most desirable 
freezing results in all cases by merely 
changing the food handling adapter 
within the freezer to one which em- 
bodies food handling facilities best 
suited to fill particular requirements.” 

Forty-eight members and guests 
were present at this meeting. The 
door prize was won by Elmer J. Hun- 
yada of the Aero Jet Engineering 
Co., Azusa, Calif., who donated a 
handsome portion of the prize to the 
coffee and doughnut fund. 

Inducted into membership were 
Victor Quinn, Terminal Refrigeration 
Co., Los Angeles; Donald Filkins, An- 
heim Citrus Corp.; and Gordon Clark, 
who assumed company chapter repre- 
— for the Commercial Sales 

0. 

W. R. Burnett chairman of the 
membership committee reported him- 
self as not too elated with results 
thus far. He estimated that Los An- 
geles would need at least a total of 
100 new members to make a serious 
bid for the championship this year. 
He implied that some “holding back” 
was taking place, on the part, possi- 
bly, of San Francisco, Chicago, New 
Orleans or Dallas Chapters, who are, 
according to Burnett, “trying to lull 
Los Angeles” to slowing down by not 
revealing their true totals at this time. 
Some one of those four Chapters is 
going to dump a whole fist full of 
new member applications at the last 
moment, and we must be prepared 
for the moment when the “boom is 
lowered.” 

Mr. Burnett implied that he sus- 
pected those Texans down in Dallas 
of preparing a boom for lowering 
on his personal head. “I used to hang 
up my hat in Dallas,” he pointed out. 
“Those Texans would love to scuttle 
us Southern Californians. So, let’s 
rig up a good-sized boom of our 
own.” 

The Chapter’s fishing enthusiasts 
have gotten an early start. Rudie 
Kettler of Fairbanks Morse Company, 
Herbert Royden of the Royden Ice 
Company, and Jim DeLorre composed 
a threesome which recently motored 
down for some bass fishing in the 
Gulf of California near Guaymas, 
Mex. Biggest catch was a 100 pound 
pinto bass which Royden landed after 
a 60 minute battle. 

Another recent piscatorial expedi- 
tion saw Kettler and Charles Lacy, 
Los Angeles golf pro, journey to San 
Felipe, Mexico, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The waters there abound with 
white sea bass, sail fish and totoda, 
a black bass. Kettler and Lacy 
stopped at Mexicali, on the border, 
to play a round of golf on the only 
links in the world located in two 
countries. Half of it is in the United 
States, half in Mexico. 


Memphis 
CHARLES CONLEY 


AT THE second April meeting H. 
4 L. Todd the chapter’s instructor 
continued his lecture on the King 
Refrigeration Course. The lecture 
dealt with the various types of evap- 
orators and coil designs. Mr. Todd 
used the blackboard to illustrate. 
William Hartnett, manager of the 
local sales office of The Fiberglas 
Corp., showed a motion talking pic- 
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ture. It showed the installation of 
Fiberglas AE installation board by 
the American Bitumuls and Asphalt 
Company’s Laykold Adhesives meth- 
od in the insulation of the big freezer 
plant for the U. S. Government at 
San Francisco. Mr. Hartnett also had 
several types of Fiberglas products 
on display and talked on their appli- 
cation and uses. After the meeting 
cold drinks were served to the group 
in attendance. 

We welcomed to membership John 
Stroupe, assistant engineer Ford Mo- 
tor Co., and Euris McKnight assistant 
engineer of Hotel Peabody. 

At the first meeting in May H. L. 
Todd continued his lecture on the 
Refrigeration Course. The various 
types of compressors were covered 
and Mr. Todd explained how to use 
an indicator card and how volumetric 
efficiency is figured from the card. 

Because of the very late start on 
the King Refrigeration Course the 
chapter voted unanimously to con- 
tinue the educational meetings 
through the summer and not recess 
the educational meetings during June, 
July and August as we have always 
done in the past. This certainly shows 
that great interest is being shown in 
the course. 


St. Louis 
H. B. SuTER 


T. LOUIS Chapter as usual held 
Y their regular meeting at Ranken 
Trade School. After the business 
meeting Dick Vail of Taylor Instru- 
ment Co. showed a new sound film 
entitled “Information at Work.” This 
was a very interesting film showing 
many temperature and pressure re- 
cording and control instruments, how 
they were made and some of their 
applications. The entire group then 
took part in a question and discussion 
period with Mr. Vail as answer man. 

We are having one meeting a month 
as an entirely educational meeting. 
The NAPRE Refrigeration Course and 
our capable instructor have made this 
meeting so interesting that our mem- 
bership has been increasing all year. 





Help! Help! 
Help! Help! 


O ONE likes to work during the 
7 summer season but this is an 
appealfromthe National Office. Word 
has been received from several chap- 
ters which ordinarily recessed for the 
summer months that they plan to 
continue their educational meetings 
throughout the summer. This is due 
to the great interest that is being 
shown in the Guy King Refrigeration 
Course. Please send us reports of your 
chapter activities for inclusion in this 
column. These reports will stimulate 
the interest of those who do not at- 
tend the meetings. They will realize 
what they are missing and will make 
it a point to be regular attendants. 
Regular representation in this column 
is good publicity for your chapter. 
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Colton 
H. O. BONTER 

HE chapter suspended the regular 

meeting night of Wednesday the 
14th to accept an invitation by the 
Arrowhead Chapter R.S.E.S. to join 
them for an evening’s entertainment 
on May 13. The subject for the even- 
ing was a talk illustrated by colored 
pictures (news about “Freon’”’) by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. after 
which a spectacular demonstration 
was given the group. 

It was very interesting to see the 
handling of Freon and how it acts 
under different conditions. Freon 
being a nonflammable and nontoxic 
refrigerant is safe to handle except 
in a closed room. When working with 
large quantities of Freon in a closed 
room, there should be plenty of fresh 
air circulated through the room as the 
Freon shuts off the oxygen and one 
cannot breathe without it. 

After the talk and demonstration 
the group enjoyed light refreshments. 


Stockton-Modesto 
H. C. DYER 


( UR last meeting was held at the 

Union Ice Co. in Stockton. In the 
business portion the chapter’s contri- 
bution toward the Emerson Brandt 
Memorial was taken care of. Presi- 
dent Carlson’s letter was read in con- 
nection with securing local ads for 
the Operating Data Book. Those pres- 
ent at the meeting indicated that they 
would make every effort to obtain 
some ads for the 1952 book. 

We are having good attendance at 
our meetings. Everyone is interested 
in the Refrigeration Course and we 
expect increased attendance as our 
study of it continues. 





N A Pp R E 
Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating problems monthly in this col- 
umn. Send questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venemann c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 





Oil Pumping 


Question No. 919: Which of three 
compressors pumping 3-stage on F 22 
suction 27 in. vacuum first stage, suc- 
tion 17 in. second stage, suction 35 
Ibs third stage and 170 Ibs discharge 
pressure would tend to pump the 
most oil?—J. W. 


ANSWER: This is a question to 
which it is difficult to give a straight 
answer. There are no two low tem- 
perature jobs which will operate the 
same in theory or practice. Expecta- 
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tions would be the lower the suction 
the more oil would be pumped. In 
other words one would expect the 
compressor with the lowest suction 
pressure to pump the most oil. In 
practice this is not so. There may be 
times when the low or high or inter- 
mediate compressor may pump the 
most oil. This all depends on the con- 
dition of the suction gas coming back 
to the compressor because regardless 
of the type of evaporator feed control 
there may be times the gas may be 
returning in a wet condition and 
working down into the crank case 
which will help foam up the oil and, 
in turn, the foam helps to pump out 
the crank case. — E. R. 


Detecting Ammonia 


Question No. 920: What is the sim- 
plest and best way to detect the pres- 
ence of ammonia in calcium brine?— 
Cc. W. 


ANSWER: To detect the presence 
of ammonia in calcium brine, take an 
ordinary glass or cup, fill it about 
one-half full of the brine to be test- 
ed. Add a very little caustic soda, 
preferably granulated. Allow the 
caustic soda to dissolve and mix well. 
(If a white precipitate forms, it will 
do no farm.) Then cover the glass or 
cup with a small piece of sensitive 
paper moistened with water. Such 
paper is usually furnished in booklets 
by ammonia manufacturers. The test 
paper must be white when put on 
and must not come in contact with 
the brine and caustic soda mixture. 

If the brine contains ammonia, the 
test paper will turn red from the va- 
por. If the glass is placed in warm 
water the reaction is hastened. It is, 
of course, necessary to do the testing 
in a room which is free from am- 
monia. For very small quantities of 
ammonia, the reaction takes a little 
time. If the paper remains unaffected 
after five minutes it can be concluded 
that the brine is free of ammonia. 

The chemical or sensitive paper 
usually supplied by the ammonia 
manufacturers is commonly called 
phenolphthalein paper. This paper 
may be prepared as follows: Dissolve 
one gram of. phenolphthalein in one 
liter of weak alcohol; then immerse 
in this solution strips of soft chemical 
filter paper. The paper is then hung 
up to dry, after which it is ready for 
use. — From Practical Ice Making by 
Authenreith and Brandt. 


Controlling Humidity 


Question No. 921: What is the best 
way to control humidity in an egg 
storage room?—E. M. 
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ANSWER: The major problem of 
controlling the humidity in an egg 
storage room is that of replacing the 
water vapor which has been condens- 
ed out of the air onto the coils. Sel- 
dom is it necessary to reduce the 
water vapor content of the air. Air at 
30.5 F. and 90 per cent relative hu- 
midity, which is considered very good 
for egg storage, has a dew point tem- 
perature of 28 F. This means that, if 
the surface temperature of the pipe is 
lower than 28 F., moisture will con- 
dense out of the air surrounding it, 
and lower the relative humidity. A 
coil surface temperature of 28 F. 
would necessitate a refrigerant tem- 
perature within the coil of approxi- 
mately 27.5 F. In other words if the 
ammonia evaporating temperature 
were 27.5 F., corresponding to 41 psig 
there would be no condensation of 
water vapor from the air. But this 
would require from 3 to 5 times as 
much pipe coil as is ordinarily used 
in an egg room, because the tempera- 
ture difference between room air and 
refrigerant is only 3 degrees, where- 
as a 15 degree difference is ordinarily 
used. In order to save pipe we expect 
to dry out the air in the room and add 
more moisture as occasion demands. 
This is done with special atomizing 
humidifiers. 

J. R. Shoemaker in answer to 
Question No. 638 told how they raised 
the relative humidity in their egg 
rooms at the Elmira (New York) Re- 
frigerating Co. Their atomizer con- 
sists of a ten gallon, heavily insulat- 
ed tank, mounted on a wheel barrow 
horizonal chasis. This is filled with 
hot water. At each end of this tank 
is a special atomizing Parks-Cramer 
nozzle, with connection provided to 
compressed air lines which run 
throughout the rooms. Practically all 
atomizing takes place in the center 
aisle so that the spray is picked up 
by the air circulation coming out of 
the discharge duct. Muslin screens 
are provided to prevent the spray 
from striking directly on the cases. 
Their temperature range for eggs 
has been 30 to 31 F., with the em- 
phasis on holding as close to 30 and 
30.5 as possible with a relative hu- 
midity of 88 to 90 percent. Com- 
plete circulation of air is provided 
around all cases by proper spacing 
and piling of the crates. 

For full details please refer to ans- 
wers to questions 637 and 638. These 
were published in the August, 1944, 
issue of Ick AND REFRIGERATION and in 
the 1945 NAPRE Data Book. 

We expect to have a good paper by 
D. D. Wile on the maintenance of 
high relative humidities with ex- 
tended surface soils at our National 
Convention in Dallas, November, 
1952. 
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I doubt if there is a best way of 
controlling humidity. A system best 
suited for one plant may not be best 
for another. It seems to me that a 
good way would be to add steam in- 
stead of atomized water. — H. G. 
Venemann. 


ANSWER No. 2: There are many 
ways to control humidity in an egg 
storage room. Out of six operators, 
each may have a different way of 
doing it and each, to his satisfaction, 
may be the best way. The refrigera- 
tion or suction should be set with a 
10 F split between the refrigerant 
temperature and room temperature, 
thus keeping dehydration down to a 
minimum and humidity at its highest 
point. To increase the humidity each 
way can be controlled with a humidi- 
stat which will turn on or off the con- 
trols to add moisture, or add heat 
whichever one may be required. 

To add moisture, there are on the 
market today many fine pieces of 
equipment which will vaporize water 
or steam into the room air, such as 
fine atomizers which turn water into 
a fog by air washer units, and some 
small home made units similar to a 
furnace-type unit. 

To reduce humidity add some heat 
to the room by electric blower unit 
or strip heater or steam, hot water 
or hot gas. This added heat will call 
for refrigeration which, in turn, will 
pull down the humidity. 

If E. M. is interested in further in- 
formation, let us know the type of 
room, size, type of refrigeration, 
temperature desired, pipe coil, air 
unit, ete.-E. R. 


Mixed Brine Reading 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 917 (See May 
issue). I believe Mr. Wlyde has the 
correct method of getting out of his 
difficulty by changing over to ail salt. 
He would also get out of his trouble 
if he changed to all calcium chloride. 
We never recommend that a plant be 
run on part NaCl and part CaCl. as 
the specific gravity readings tell noth- 
ing as to the exact freezing point. Also, 
with certain percentage compositions 
of CaCl., addition of more salt will 
not change the solution as the salt is 
no longer soluble in that composition. 

Also, when using salt which has a 
minimum freezing point of -6.3F 
(23.5 percent NaCl) the temperature 
of the ammonia should not be carried 
below -5 F so as to give an operating 
leeway. When using CaCl: and an 
ammonia temperature of -0.5F, the 
CaCl. should be of a specific gravity 
at 60/60 of 1.218 with F.P. of -11.9F 
to give an operating leeway.—Wallis 
R. Bennett, Chem. Engr. Lab., Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


New Questions 


Leak in Condenser 


Question No. 922: A few days ago, 
a double tube a condenser at 
a local packing house developed a 
leak, with the result that ammonia 
vapor or liquid was introduced into 
the city water mains for about a block 
on either side of the plant. The wa- 
ter supply in that area was contami- 
nated to such an extent that it had a 
very strong ammonia odor and turned 
a very dark color. 

City officials of water and health 
departments are very much con- 
cerned, and are trying to develop 
some means of preventing a recur- 
rence of this cross connection. They 
had representatives at our last month- 
ly meeting and the problem was dis- 
cussed at some length. 

As a temporary measure they have 
recommended a check valve be in- 
stalled in feed water lines to all con- 
densers other than the evaporative 
type. This in my opinion would not 
be effective to any great extent. A 
supply tank, vented to atmosphere, 
and feeding water to condenser by 
means of a pump, with proper con- 
trols and water failure cut-out was 
also suggested. 

Water pressure in city mains varies 
from about 18 psig to 95 psig, and 
there are plants in locations supplied 
by these and intermediate pressures. 
We would appreciate it very much if 
you could help us answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

(1) Has this type of accident ever 
happened elsewhere, and if so, what 
was done to remedy the situation? 

(2) Do you know of any device that 
would prevent this absorption of re- 
frigerant, other than the evaporative 
condenser? 

(3) What are the effects on water 
if this condition developed with Freon 
12, methyl chloride or carbon di- 
oxide? 

We are of the opinion that no sys- 
tem is entirely foolproof as long as 
refrigerant and water are contained 
in the same vessel such as a shell and 
tube cond r,andc ted direct- 
ly to the main. However, any sugges- 
tion or information you may have to 
offer may be of great value to us in 
satisfying the authorities that these 
machines are made as safe as possible. 
—R.P.M. 








Changing to Full 
Automatic Operation 


Question No. 923: I have a problem; 
my company talks of changing from 
hand operated expansion valves to 
full automatic. 

This plant is a 250 car storage with 
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apple packing, cold storage and ship- 
ping business. The refrigeration is di- 
rect expansion ammonia, an ice tank 
of 108—300 Ib cans, 2,535 ft of 1% in. 
pipe submerged in salt brine, two 
story building about 1000 ft long, by 
26 to 40 feet wide. Old style hairpin 
coils are in the rooms; some on the 
walls, some are semi-flooded ceiling 
coils. The flooded coils have ten pipes 
wide fed into the bottom headers, 
piped to the other end of the room 
and back with the pipe parallel (i.e.) 
bends with ten inch centers would 
have ten inch centers at the headers. 
These headers have connecting pipes 
to recirculate slop-over. 

If I control the ceiling coil with a 
Sporlan thermal valve, and a dry ex- 
pansion wall coil with a thermal ex- 
pansion valve, with a magnetic liquid 
valve, on a room thermostat, ahead 
of the two thermal valves, and a com- 
bination magnetic back pressure suc- 
tion valve behind the junction of the 
two coils, where do I put the thermal 
bulbs? Suppose the ceiling flooded 
coil has 666 ft of two inch pipe, and 
the dry wall coil has 1,552 ft of two 
inch pipe, would this work? 

Another example: A room has two 
flooded ceiling coils each 1,504 ft of 
2 in. pipe, the dry coil 940 ft of 1% 
in. pipe. 

Another example: One flooded ceil- 
ing coil 1,624 ft of 2 in. pipe, one 
flooded ceiling coil 1,160 ft of 2 in. 
pipe, and one dry wall coil 1,154 ft. of 
2 in. pipe, and one dry wall coil 892 
ft of 2 in. pipe, could I combine the 
two dry coils on,one thermal valve? 

We have plenty of heat to evapo- 
rate all the liquid we can take 
through 33,350 ft of 2 in. pipe plus 
10,360 ft of 114 in. pipe, plus three 
15 ton Baker units, and recondensed 
with 46 degree water, with pressure 
raised from 15 lb gage to 125 Ib gage, 
with one 914x914 at 255 rpm, one 
8x8 at 241 rpm, one 744x 7% at 245 
rpm, and one 6 x 6 at 220 rpm, during 
a receiving period of one month be- 
ginning the last of August, thereafter 
our load and compressor needs taper 
off to the 6x6 at 30 Ibs and 100 Ibs 
the first of January. 

Our present required refrigeration 
is 54 tons of ice, and one ice storage 
58% ft x 35 ft x 12 ft on one dry coil, 
1,020 ft of 2 in. pipe, and one dry coil 
847 ft of 2 in. pipe. The dry coils will 
be changed to bottom feed. We want 
to operate up to 2000 ft of 2 in. pipe 
on one thermal expansion valve to 
save extensive rebuilding of our dry 
expansion wall coils. 

My N.A.P.R.E. class-instructor told 
me that 1,000 sq ft of pipe surface is 
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close to the limit for maximum capa- 
city on coils fed by thermal valves. 
Would the application of Sporlan 
valves throughout enable me to feed 
2000 ft of dry coil? I have been won- 
dering what would happen to the 
multiplexed coils when they are of 
different volumes, as all coils in one 
room would be in front of a back 
pressure valve. I have heard a num- 
ber of opinions on this, so I am asking 
you for the real “low-down.”—E.J.B. 


Clarification of Brine 


Question No. 924: We have two ice 
tanks, a 50 ton and a 20 ton, both 
tanks have calcium chloride brine 
treated with the usual percentage of 
sodium dichromate. Normally we hold 
a specific gravity of 1.19 and a pH 
of 7-8 to 8-0, with no corrosion prob- 
lems, testing brine every week, taking 
particular care to hold the pH and 
density to the above figures. During 
the first three months of this year, 
I was on the mainland and when I 
returned the first thing I did was test 
the brine, and found the 50 ton tank 
brine had a pH of 7.4. We added one 
ton of calcium and raised the pH to 
7.6. After the calcium was added, the 
specific gravity was 1.20, so we could 
not add more calcium to raise the pH 
and decided to add caustic soda (tech- 
nical grade). 

The brine in both tanks was a per- 
fectly clear amber color. We made 
a solution of 2 pounds of caustic to 2 
gallons of water. When this solution 
was added, the brine became cloudy. 
Then I tried putting the caustic in a 
wire basket and suspending in the 
brine at the point of fastest flow, this 
10 pounds congealed and would not 
dissolve after being left in the tank 
for one week. We then tried a solu- 
tion of commercial grade caustic with 
the same results, not adding sufficient 
to raise the pH. We then consulted 
three chemists, samples were taken 
and tested, and it was found the only 
way they could clarify the brine was 
by changing the pH to below 7.0, but 
as soon as the pH was changed to the 
alkaline side the cloud appeared 
again. None had the answer to the 
problem of how to raise the pH with- 
out clouding the brine. The brine in 
the 20 ton tank had a pH of 7-4 and I 
tried to raise the pH by adding am- 
monia. The results were the same as 
adding caustic. We now have both 
tanks with cloudy brine and would 
like to know how to clarify this brine, 
also if there is anything that can be 
added to a clear brine to raise the pH 
without clouding? W.E.W. 
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Membership Chairman Speaks — Members 
Must Help Line Up Prospects 


- THE most encouraging fact in our 
| Association activities is that we 
are accomplishing something! We are 
growing in membership strength and 
are having a fine fellowship and ex- 
perience through our new lecture 
course. Everywhere I hear favorable 
comments about what we are gaining 
through our training course. 

No limit of time, effort and pain- 
staking care has been put into our 
lecture course by Guy King to make 
it worth-while. It requires an organ- 
ized group to bring these benefits to 
us. Over 40 years ago a forward 
looking group of men just like our- 
selves recognized that by banding 
together they could accomplish things 
they couldn’t do individually. They 
banded together to learn something. 
There is no difference 40 years later. 

There is one dynamic thing which 
is vital. We must be big enough to 
accomplish our aims. That is the sole 
reason for my accepting the challenge 
as your National Membership Chair- 
man. One thing is sure. If we let our 
strength in membership wane, we're 
a dead duck. We will not admit to 
that! 


Individual Work 
Is Necessary 

This brings me to the point of all 
our efforts. You and only you can 
make the N.A.P.R.E. tick. I mean you 
individually. We must, each one of us, 
find, sell and bring into our splendid 
Association everyone near us who 
also is interested in improving him- 
self. That opens a great field. Just 
look about you. YOU can make this 
thing go by determining right now 
to start talking N.A.P.R.E. You have 
so much to talk about. Even to in- 
vite your prospect to a chapter meet- 
ing will start the ball rolling. Nobody 
can substitute for you! 

It’s worth a great amount to you 
to have the N.A.P.R.E. survive. No 
organization is fully alive unless it 
is growing. We've made a great start. 
However, we've only started. There’s 
a lot of finishing yet to be done. My 
committee and I have been doing 
our best, but we need the weight of 
your support. Each of you bringing 
in just one new member would 
double the size of our group. I know 
you can do even better than that. 

Now is the time. Right now! Call 
the prospect down the street this 
minute. We get nowhere by pro- 
crastination. In fact, putting if off 
kills the deal. Hit the deck!! 

HOWARD PETERSON 
Chairman Membership Committee 


Milwaukee Council Studies 
Refrigeration Code 


HE Common Council of Milwau- 
5 doe Wis., has under considera- 
tion a chapter for the building code 
which would make it necessary for a 
special permit for the installation or 
alteration of commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment. Such a chapter, it is 
reported, will be opposed by the 
dairies, breweries and other indus- 
tries in which refrigeration plays a 
large part. 

A. A. Silverman, president of the 
Vilte: Manufacturing Co., makers of 
refrigeration equipment, charged that 
the ordinance was “high handed and 
dictatorial” and would give police 
powers to the building inspector that 
would “open the door to fraud and 
corruption,” according to the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

The proposed chapter contains most 
of the provisions of the state refrig- 
eration code but makes significant ad- 
ditions. One provision would empow- 
er the city building inspector or his 
deputy to arrest anyone who violated 
the ordinance. Another would give 
the building inspector the right to 
order the removal, for inspection pur- 
poses, of any partition blocking access 
to a refrigeration system. 

Only one supporter of the proposed 
code appeared. He was Elmer P. May- 
er, representing local 601 of the Steam 
Fitters Union. 

The code committee decided not 
to recommend adoption of the code. 
Gustav Janzer, committee secretary, 
said that the chapter would be sent 
to the building and grounds commit- 
tee “for further instructions on just 
what the aldermen want us to do.” 


Refrigerator Sales 
In Canada 


N ICE dealer in a small Canadian 
A city reports 21 refrigerators sold 
in a two weeks’ period. Another ice 
dealer in a small town reports six 
sold in one week. Many other ice 
dealers are having similar experi- 
ences and it’s due to smart merchan- 
dising and a keen sense of what the 
public wants. One ice dealer’s plan 
is to raise the selling price of the new 
refrigerator considerably and offer a 
large trade-in allowance. Another 
plan is to place the refrigerator in 
the prospect’s home for 30-day’s free 
trial—Canadian Ice Association Bul- 
letin. 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


Merchandising possibilities in 
the ice industry are brought up 
to date in a bulletin issued by 
the Public Information and Mar- 
keting Department of the 
National Ice Association. Re- 
prints and other sales helps are 
available. 


Commercial ice customers are 
natural prey of the little ice 
making machines. At a recent 
sales conference some of their 
chief talking points were stated 
and it adds up to a responsi- 
bility of ice men to keep telling 
their story. 


A young and attractive St- 
Louis beauty, just out of high 
school, has been selected Iced 
Tea Queen for 1952 by the Tea 
Council. Tieing in with that, the 
Council offers iced tea truck 
posters available to all ice 
companies. 


A business conference of Unit 
Ice Association secretaries was 
held in Washington May 13-14. 
Outstanding developments _ in- 
cluding “The Changing Ice In- 
dustry” were discussed. 


Unit ice associations continue 
with their annual meetings, 
offering informative programs 
and social diversion for ice men 
and their wives. 
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Merchandising Tips and Data 
For the Ice Industry 


A BULLETIN issued by the Public 
Information and Marketing De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Ice Industries brings up to date 
some of the more outstanding mer- 
chandising possibilities. These in- 
clude iced tea publicity, visomatic 
recordings, meat-on-ice, advertising 
mats, meeting little ice machine com- 
petition, iced chickens, iced sweet 
corn. 

For the third consecutive summer 
season, the Tea Council offers ice 
companies full-color truck posters. 
Iced tea continues to be a favorite 
summertime beverage and here is an 
opportunity to tie-in with the Tea 
Council’s national consumer adver- 
tising campaign. 

For the meat-on-ice program, a vi- 
somatic slide film presentation and 
recording of testimonials will be 
available. This is one of the most 
powerful methods of selling ice in 
recent years. The visomatic film is in 
full color, is easily handled, and 
makes for a smooth sales talk. When 
meat retailers hear what others in 
their field say about meat-on-ice, 
they will more readily realize that 
meat icing can produce bigger profits 
for them. 

The message will be slanted toward 
the customer so every ice man can 
use it as is when contacting possible 
users. Meat-on-ice is catching on all 
over the country. It takes salesman- 
ship to persuade meat handlers of 
their need and this visomatic film 
presentation with accompanying text 
provides an excellent means of con- 
vincing customers to use ice for this 
purpose. 

Since June is the traditional bride’s 
month, Life magazine carried an ad- 
vertisement of the “Bride’s Bowl” on 
May 26. Progressive ice men should 
be going after wedding receptions in 
a big way. Here is a good potential 
market for the sale of all kinds of ice, 
cubed, crushed and sized. Punch 
bowls and ice carvings can also be 
suggested. 

The Publicity Department of the 
Puerto Rico Rum Institute offers free 
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mats obtainable through the National 
Ice Association office, showing a 
beautiful punch bowl in all its ele- 
gance with a block of ice prominent- 
ly displayed. A recipe will accompany 
each mat which can be set in any size 
type to suit the amount of advertising 
space purchased. The supply is lim- 
ited. First orders will be first served. 
Recently the problems of competi- 
tors in selling ‘“‘on premises” ice mak- 
ing machines were outlined. Here are 
some ideas on how to meet this com- 
petition. Good merchandising calls 
for personal calls on present custom- 
ers and prospective ice users. The all- 
important follow-up, or second call, 
is often the move that makes or keeps 
the sale. Get to know customers per- 
sonally and keep them aware of your 
interest in their sales problems. 


Ice Salesmanship 


It is conceded these days that sales- 
men have to sell more than their 
product; they have to sell service. Be- 
cause of the nature of his business, 
the iceman must go beyond ordinary 
selling methods. He varies the form 
of ice; crushed, cubed, sized, and 
block, and the way it is delivered. 
But, he sometimes neglects to have 
someone other than the route man 
call on his grocer, beverage, restaur- 
ant, hotel and hospital customers af- 
ter the original sale has been made. 
This mistake, according to salesmen 
of “on premises” machines, is the 
opportunity for them to get their feet 
in the front door. 

Competitors capitalize on the re- 
search efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries because, as 
one man put it, “Icemen still take 
business for granted.” Ice making 
machine salesmen are invading the 
produce, meat, poultry and fish icing 
market armed with facts advertised 
by the ice industry. Their biggest 
single asset: “The iceman has not 
been around to take advantage of the 
selling information at his command!” 

A representative of the Public In- 
formation & Marketing Department 
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The Ice Industry 


recently called on two top sales man- 
agers of the Armour Dairy and Poul- 
try Division in Chicago. The effort 
proved mutually helpful to the Arm- 
our people and members of the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries. 
The Armour executives expressed 
eager willingness to work with the 
ice industry in furthering sales of 
chicken on ice. Armour has converted 
to a complete icing process from kill- 
ing to display. A program is being 
worked out to unite with icemen ev- 
erywhere in introducing “Fresh Iced” 


Little Ice Makers Raid The Ice Industry; 


chickens. Armour point-of-sale ban- 
ners mention ice, Armour salesmen 
will be encouraged to contact icemen 
before meeting with prospective cus- 
tomers and Armour likes the idea of 
tieing-in with the ice industry. 

The last Research News Letter is- 
sued by the National Ice Association 
gave some interesting facts about ic- 
ing of sweet corn in paper bags. The 
best way to start is through the coun- 
ty agent, and once he has been sold 
on corn icing, the ice man’s task be- 
comes rather simple. He is on the 
lookout for new ideas and he can tell 
where to reach progressive farmers 
who grow sweet corn. 


, 


Forceful Selling and Service Needed 


ROM the Research and Engineer- 

ing Department of the National 
Association of Ice Industries comes 
a bulletin of interest to all ice dis- 
tributors who are affected by com- 
petition from small ice making ma- 
chines. The bulletin is based upon re- 
port of a two-day sales and service 
meeting of The Ajax Corporation, 
makers of a small ice maker. 

At this meeting the general mana- 
ger gave the following figures to indi- 
cate the national market for automa- 
tic ice 195,000 
11,000 hospitals; 3,000 
major hotels; 681 drug chains operat- 
1,000 industrial 
cafeterias; 200,000 liquor, wine and 


making equipment: 
restaurants; 
ing 5,581 stores; 
beer licenses. Also listed were in- 
dustry, delicatessens, and laborator- 
ies. Among prospects for the Ajax Ice 
Flaker, he said, are super markets, 
poultry processors, florists, sausage 


makers, and bakeries. 
How They Take Ice Customers 


All ice men, of course, know that 
in general these businesses are their 
commercial ice customers! They 
should know that the people who at- 
tended this meeting and those of some 
fifteen or twenty additional manfu- 
facturers of ice makers are increas- 
ing their efforts to sell on-premise 
machines. This meeting was held to 
map out a sales program which will 
get more business. It was for the 
specific purpose of pumping the sales- 
men full of enthusiasm and igniting 
their shirttails. It is more or less typi- 
cal of what is going on throughout 
the on-premise ice maker industry. 

The report of that meeting tells 
how they are going to take ice cus- 
tomers. They are going to stress that 
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their equipment provides ice 
‘when you want it and where you 
want it,’ eliminating the uncertainty 
of ice deliveries is sanitary and clean; 
and produces ice for far less than 
the cost of delivered ice.” 

These selling points are important 
to every iceman—availability, clean- 
liness and cost. They furnish a guide 
which should be rigorously followed 
in serving his present customers. 
They earmark for him the selling 
arguments which he must be prepar- 
ed to meet. They give him a clue to 
the many selling points which are 
available for his use. 

What do these people think of the 
ice industry as competitors? We can 
say with some pride that they respect 
us. They indicated that we are doing 
a better merchandising job and that 
our sales fight is fair and vigorous. 
“It’s a wonder,” one speaker said, 
“that ice manufacturers didn’t go out 
of business with the advent of elec- 
tric refrigeration. But they survived 
by developing new markets, selling 
new uses for ice.” Salesmen were 
. not to underestimate the 
ice industry in the battle for sales. . . 
the ice industry realizes that the 
automatic ice maker is a threat, and 
is fighting back, not so much by run- 
ning down the automatic ice maker 
as by improving service, courtesy, 
and public relations. In this connec- 
tion attention was called to a bulletin 
by the National Association of Ice 
Industries on the subject.” 


warned, “.. 


Good Merchandising 


These comments substantiate what 
we have known, that many ice com- 
panies are doing a good job meeting 
this competition. What’s more, these 
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comments furnish sound criteria for 
good merchandising. They tell what 
kind of merchandising pays off. They 
tell what kind of merchandising 
makes the selling of point-of-use ice 
makers difficult. This should be 
stimulating to companies which al- 
ready have a program of approach, 
and it should encourage others to 
make full use of forceful selling and 
efficient, courteous service to meet 
this competition. 

At that meeting, salesmen were 
given a simple illustration of an 
economy story. It, like others we have 
seen, covered only two cost items— 
power and water. This is done be- 
cause it make a good sales story, but 
it by no means makes a complete 
cost story. (Ice Research NEWS LET- 
TER No, 25.) Figures on costs in ad- 
dition to including power and water 
are ordinarily computed under ex- 
cellent conditions and at very favor- 
able rates. Capital investment; de- 
preciation; maintenance, repair and 
service costs; taxes; insurance; addi- 
tional plumbing for installation; rent 
on floor space; and labor required to 
keep the unit clean, to look after it, 
to handle the ice and to make minor 
adjustments are seldom mentioned. 


“Up to” is Maximum 


Most of the manufacturers of point- 
of-use ice makers claim that their 
units will produce up to so many 
pounds per day. “Up to” indicates 
the maximum. It usually means that 
the machine would make this much 
ice under ideal conditions, which 
seldom if ever exist under actual 
operating conditions. Per day does 
not refer to a business day, it means 
24 hours of operation. The volume of 
ice produced by an air-cooled unit 
declines materially as the tempera- 
ture of the air and water rises. Con- 
sequently, the customer gets the 
smallest production during the time 
of his peak demand for ice. Don’t 
overlook these items when this sub- 
ject is discussed with your customers. 

It’s generally recognized that one 
of the best methods of developing a 
sales approach for a product is to 
know your product and to understand 
how it will benefit your customer. 
Probably the second best selling aid 
is to know your competitor’s product 
and to thoroughly understand what 
it will and will not do for the pros- 
pective customer. You know ice, and 
you know the ice business. You know 
what ice will do for your customer, 
so the real purpose of these para- 
graphs is to pass along some informa- 
tion on competition which otherwise 
might escape the attention of ice men. 
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St. Louis Beauty Chosen Iced Tea Queen 
Will Lead Queens of Industry 


STARRY-EYED, golden -haired 

teen-ager, just out of a St. Louis 
high school, will lead a new associa- 
tion of American beauties this sum- 
mer to be known as “Queens of 
Industry.” She is Marian Lee Burnett, 
the Tea Industry’s 1952 Iced Tea 
Queen, who has just won that covet- 
ed crown from more than 1,000 other 
St. Louis lovelies. 


The idea of the association is that 
it will bring a new group of repre- 
sentative American girls, chosen from 
each industry, to Atlantic City when 
the all-American beauty is chosen. 
These “Queens of Industry” will 
serve in Miss America’s Court dur- 
ing the festivities. 


Started in St. Louis 


Because St. Louis first gave iced 
tea to a panting world on a stifling 
day in 1904, the tea industry decided 
to honor a St. Louis girl as Iced Tea 
Queen for 1952. 

Daughter of a St. Louis grocer, 
Marian has a naturalness reminiscent 
of those girls who crowded about 
that tea bar at the World’s Fair on 
that wilting day in 1904 when a 
young Englishman, who was trying 
to promote Black India Teas, hit upon 
the idea of pouring his hot tea into 
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a tall iced-filled glass. 

Along with the title of “Iced Tea 
Queen” went a $1,000 wardrobe, 
glamorous enough to delight the 
heart of a real queen. 

Included was a specially designed 
Ceil Chapman cocktail gown in an 
Iced Tea shade; three pieces of beau- 
tiful Fashion-wise Luggage in blue 
by White Star; a huge bottle of Guer- 


James J. Booth, 
Director of Mer- 
chandising for 
the Tea Bureau, 
hands thelced 
Tea crown to 
lovely, young 
Marian Lee Bur- 
nett, St. Louis 
high school girl, 
whohasbeen 
chosen “1952 Ice 
Tea Queen,” from 
more than 1,000 
contestants. A St. 
Louis girl was 
honored by the 
Industry because 
Iced Tea was dis- 
covered there at 
the World’s Fair 
in 1904. National 
lceed Tea Time 
will be celebrated 
July 11 to 19. 


lain’s Shalimar Perfume; a _ Ray 
Modes Robe; six pair of Wear-Right 
Gloves in assorted colors; a Treo 
Girdle; Tea-toned Pearls and Ear- 
rings by LaTausca; a Queen Watch 
especially designed for her lapel by 
Otto Gruen; a Volupte Compact and 
Lighter Set; a Sadler Teapot; a Maid- 
en Form Brassiere Wardrobe; a dozen 
pairs of Holeproof Hosiery; Lingerie 
by Chevette, and a Hallcraft China 
Tea Set designed by Eva Zeisel. 

George Fisher, famous CBS Holly- 
wood commentator, arranged a num- 
ber of additional glamour gifts for 
the Queen from Hollywood. These 
included: a Catalina Swim Suit 
Wardrobe; a Rosenblum of California 
Suit; a Diamond and Gold Benrus 
Watch; a beautiful, complete Max 
Factor Leather Make-up Kit, and an 
Evans Ladies Handbag. 

National Iced Tea Time will be 
celebrated July 11 to 19. 
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Iced Tea Truck Posters 
Now Ready 


OR the third consecutive year the 

Tea Council offers Iced Tea truck 
posters to all ice companies. Full- 
color placards similar to what have 
been distributed in the past (size 201 
x 30% inches) are now ready for 
shipping. Ample supplies have been 
received by the Public Information 
and Marketing Department, NAII. A 
bulletin announcing this offer was 
recently sent to all Ice Companies 
from the P. I. & M. Department. 

The Tea Council is well pleased 
with results of this cooperative effort 
and is solidly behind ice companies 
in fostering increased sales of iced 
tea. Reports from many ice compan- 
ies which have used point-of-sale 
display banners and literature in con- 
tacting commercial customers indi- 
cate a marked increase in ice sales 
for iced tea. 

As a reminder, the Tea Council 
advocates the ‘“2-ounce formula” 
when making iced tea. That means: 
two ounces of tea to a gallon of water. 
The result is a stronger, better-tast- 
ing brew which requires plenty of 
slow-melting, crystal-clear Ice. The 
Tea Council is “sold” on Iceman’s 
Ice for making delicious iced tea. In 
fact, in the regional meetings the 
Tea Council conducts throughout the 
country, the use of Iceman’s Ice is 
strongly encouraged. 

The only cost to ice companies is 
express shipping charges. Since pos- 
ters are now on hand, orders will 
be filled on a first come, first served 
basis. In view of the number asked 
for in previous years the supply is 
ample for all who wish to take ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. 

Ideal for truck posting, the cards 
also may be utilized for display on 
ice vending machines and rear plat- 
forms. It is requested by the Tea 
Council that companies make every 
effort to keep clean, unfrayed signs 
on their trucks. 

A parafin coating protects the 
smooth surface against bad weather. 
Although this helps, ice companies 
are requested to order enough posters 
for replacement of those which get 
damaged in any way. 

If any ice company would like 
“tie-in” material, that also is avail- 
able from Francis X. Timmons, Di- 
rector, Advertising and Publicity, 
Public Information & Marketing De- 
partment, NAII, 1706 L Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Here is a splendid opportunity to 
receive valuable advertising assist- 
ance, simply for the asking. The only 
cost involved is the few pennies to 
have posters shipped. 
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Reports from Unit Ice Associations 


Southwestern Convention Views Operating 
Problems and Wider Markets for Ice 


EGINNING with the dinner to 

past presidents given by the 
Board of Directors and attended by ice 
industry leaders, and ending with the 
last dance played by Fletcher Here- 
ford and his orchestra, the South- 
western Ice Manufacturers’ 61st Con- 
vention at Fort Worth March 12 
through 14 will be remembered for 
its informative and encouraging busi- 
ness sessions and for the friendly and 
hospitable spirit that pervaded both 
the business and the social convention 
functions. 

A balanced convention program in- 
cluded discussions of organizational 
problems by National and Southwest- 
ern Association officials, an outstand- 
ing address by an industrial leader 
under the title, “This Year of Deci- 
sion”, a panel discussion of opera- 
tional problems, a survey of present 
and future markets to which research 
is pointing the way by C. P. Austin, 
‘Prof’ Davis’ great contribution to in- 
dustry progress under the head of 
“Meat on Ice’, a great ice man’s ad- 
dress to other ice men by the National 
Association William J. 
Ayers, a jolly tea and style show for 


President, 


the convention ladies given by the 
President’s lady, Mrs. Roy Stamps, a 
get together dinner-dance given by 
the Fort Worth members, the Presi- 
dent’s annual cocktail party, dinner, 
dance and floor show featuring great 
music and great artists in the enter- 
tainment field. 


Finances 


After a cordial welcome by O. T. 
Clark, the convention got under way 
with the report of the Treasurer, 
Jacob M. Irvine of Dallas. This re- 
port showed that the Association dur- 
ing the last year had lived within its 
budget, but its income exceeded its 
expenditures by a margin that is en- 
tirely too thin. The Treasurer stated 
that the Board of Directors had en- 
deavored to stabilize income for the 
Association by taking the 1949 ton- 
nage experience as a basis for dues 
assessments. The response to this has 
been very satisfactory, but, although 
the Association budget of expendi- 
tures has not been increased over the 
last three or four years, the balance 
between income and expenditures is 
entirely too thin and it may be that 
further revision of the dues assess- 
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Southwestern Officers—1952 


President, Ralph H. 
Palestine, Texas. 

Vice-president, W. Clarence 
Stevens, Omaha, Texas. 

Treasurer, Jacob M. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Executive Secy-Counsel, Gen. 
P. A. Weatherred, Dallas, Texas. 


Irvine, 


Irvine, 





ments will be necessary to prevent 
depletion of the small Association re- 
serve. 

The keynote of the convention was 
really struck by President Roy A. 
Stamps in his annual report as Presi- 
dent of the Association. The situation 
confronting the ice industry today 
and the coming season, he said, is but 
a projection of the conditions that our 
association analyzed and forewarned 
us of over two years ago. No phase 
of the present situation can be fairly 
considered as a surprise to any of us 
who paid heed to what the associa- 
tion, through its releases, through its 
conferences, and through its conven- 
tions, has pointed to, and emphasized 
the various phases of the situation 
that were making up for us. Then, as 
now, you were concerned about the 
prospect for this and succeeding sea- 
sons; about the favorable and un- 
favorable factors within your own 
business, along with the effect upon 
your business of the 
economy. 


emergency 


Individual advice and assistance 
rendered members during the year by 
the association staff has been at an 
all time peak. Adjustments under the 
price regulations, wage and salary 
stabilization problems, some twenty- 
five wage and hour matters, a number 
of them of critical importance; inter- 
pretation of various state laws; sev- 
eral tremendously critical market 
problems; numerous matters that par- 
take of professional privileged com- 
munications and therefore not subject 
to comment; all of these treated with 
sound and recognized professional 
skill, have made up what for many of 
our members are services out of all 
proportion in value to the cost of 
membership dues. 

Mr. Stamps closed his address with 
an expression of appreciation for the 
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cooperation extended by the officers, 
by the members of the board of direc- 
tors and by the staff during the past 
year. 


The Ice Business 


Under the title ‘Our Business-Na- 
tionwide Perspective” the National 
Association’s executive secretary, Guy 
W. Jacobs, gave an interesting and 
comprehensive review of the services 
the National Association rendered the 
industry last year. The report reflect- 
ed an active year of service by a staff 
of recognized professional skill in in- 
dustry organization and leadership. 
The National secretary endeavored to 
and did succeed in carrying home to 
the individual operators the sense 
that they are important members of 
a great and important industry. The 
address was a forceful and effective 
appeal for industry organization on 
the National and state levels. 

Mr. Jacobs reviewed the work of 
the various departments of the Na- 
tional Association, including the legal 
department, public relations, maga- 
zine publicity and advertising and the 
research and engineering department 
and listed the collection of informa- 
tion on the production and sale of ice 
as an important activity. 

In closing he offered a four-point 
program covering prime requisites for 
progress by ice companies. (1) Main- 
tenance of high standards of sanita- 
tion, cleanliness and neatness in the 
plant and in all equipment that is 
seen by the public. (2) Aggressive 
merchandising. Ice must be sold and 
sold hard to every possible customer 
by every possible means. (3) Public 
relations. Hand in hand with mer- 
chandising goes the promotion of your 
company as a factor in the commu- 
nity. Advertising is one phase, pub- 
licity is another. If you really work 
at it, you can get in the public eye 
and stay there, in a favorable light. 
(4) Membership in both the unit and 
National associations. 


Year of Decision 


J. B. Thomas, president of Texas 
Electric Service Company of Fort 
Worth closed the first session of the 
convention with an informative and 
inspirational address on the political 
and economic issues that confront the 
American people during this “Year of 
Decision.” 

In forceful, factual but inspiring 
fashion this outstanding industry 
leader sounded the call for business 
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men to exercise determined leader- 
ship in bringing the people of their 
communities to realize the now full 
blown and dire threat to our free in- 
stitutions. He emphasized the critical 
fact that belief in our democracy is 
a nullity unless it is reflected by the 
vote of the people. 


Operational Session 


From the point of view of the man- 
ager of a Texas ice operation, the 
most informative and helpful session 
of the convention was the Operational 
Session, which was taken up almost 
entirely with reports, discussions and 
questions from the floor, through a 
panel composed of Jacob M. Irvine, 
Southern Properties, Dallas, leader; 
W. Clarence Stevens, Northeast Texas 
Ice Company, Omaha, Tex., whose 
topic was “Operational Facts”; J. 
Hudson Gardiner, American Service 
Company, Eaxahachie, Tex., whose 
subject was “The Route Problem”; 
E. W. Franke, supervisor of ice opera- 
tions, Central Power & Light Co., 
Corpus Christi, Tex., whose topic was 
“The Vendors”; and Charles E, Lam- 
ka, Amarillo Ice Co., Amarillo, Tex., 
whose topic was “Processed Ice.” 

This managerial session was opened 
by Jacob Irvine. He pointed out that 
one of the important problems in the 
ice business is how to make a profit, 
not for just one year but on a con- 
tinuing basis of every year. Six years 
ago, he said, that was no problem. 
They did not have to sell ice; people 
took it away from them. But now ice 
sales are about one-half of what they 
were just five years ago, and the trend 
is still downward. 

To counteract this decreased ton- 
nage, Mr. Irvine said, his company is 
pushing sales of ice through drive-in 
grocery stores. Since the war, about 
eight of these stores have been built, 
and five of them sell block ice and 
crushed ice in paper bags. Today they 
deliver much more ice to these five 
stores for resale to the domestic trade 
than they deliver from their route. 
The enormous increase in this type of 
ice sales since the war, he concluded, 
proves that the customer considers 
this product worth the money. If this 
crushed ice is made available to him 
at convenient locations, he will come 
after it, use lots of it, and not quibble 
about the price. 

W. Clarence Stevens, owner of the 
Northeast Texas Ice Company which 
operates a number of plants in small 
towns and cities in the northeastern 
part of the state, spoke from his own 
rich experience, since he became the 
owner of the Northeast Texas opera- 
tion in 1944. Mr. Stevens reviewed his 
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experience as operator of two refrig- 
erated stations. In 1949 these two sta- 
tions sold 2,800 tons of ice at retail 
for $31,000. Operation at these two 
locations, after all fixed costs netted 
a loss of $1,000. By the last of 1950 
they were changed to operation by 
individuals who now buy ice at $5.00 
per ‘ton f.o.b. the docks. The net re- 
sult was that in 1951 the earnings at 
the centrally located plant increased 
by more than $8,000. 

The company also operates a gro- 
cery store in connection with a retail 
ice station. At the end of 1951 it was 
expected that this store would have 
sold more than $60,000 in groceries, 
exclusive of its ice operation. This 
year they expect to sell at this store 
2,500,000 pounds of retail ice for a 
little more than $15,000. Out of this 
operation the company will earn an 
operating profit of approximately 
$2,500. 

The company also has developed a 
considerable tonnage in the business 
of icing trucks. From records of a 
small plant with three vendors on 
U.S. Highway 67 they expect ice sales 
in 1952 to amount to $4,000 to $6,000. 
Another source for a large volume of 
ice sales in early summer is furnish- 


‘ ing ice for the shipment of vegetables, 


principally sweet corn. 
The Route Problem 


J. Hudson Gardiner, American 
Service Co. Waxahacie, Tex. gave a 
factual report on the delivery prob- 
lems that have confronted his opera- 
tions during the last few years. Re- 
duced delivered ice sales, he said, 
present a major problem which de- 
mands immediate action, and it is 
complicated by difficulty of employ- 
ing and holding competent men. His 
company has met the situation by 
raising the pay of the deliverymen, 
selling coupon books at a discount to 
commercial customers, and keeping 
accurate route records on expenses, 
receipts, and amounts of ice sold. 


Ice Vending Equipment 


The company operating the great- 
est number of vendors in Texas is the 
Central Power & Light Company, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. At previous con- 
ventions of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation, members of this company 
have given reports on the develop- 
ment, use and operational results of 
the vending machines, both those in- 
stalled at the docks at the plants and 
separate vending stations. 

E. W. Franke’s report, given as part 
of the panel deliberations on opera- 
tion, was in the nature of a later 
chapter on the experience that Cen- 
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tral Power & Light Company is en- 
joying through its vending operations. 
This company now has 136 vending 
units located in 24 ice plants and 15 
vending stations, practically all of 
which have been very successful. 


Processed Ice 


For the last several years, one of 
the most progressive members of the 
Southwestern Association in the pro- 
motion of processed ice has been 
Charles E. Lamka, manager of the 
Amarillo Ice Company at Amarillo, 
Tex. His presentation of the develop- 
ments and the opportunities in the 
processed ice field, was one of the 
most impressive of all the convention 
discussions. In factual and succinct 
fashion, he pointed up the trends and 
the opportunities clearly indicated 
from his own experience in the mar- 
keting of processed ice. 

By means of a chart, Mr. Lamka 
showed that their ice market is show- 
ing a definite trend toward processed 
ice and away from block ice. This 
offers tremendous possibilities in the 
sale of processed ice for cooling and 
packing poultry, vegetable icing, and 
meat on ice. But it must be merchan- 
dised, glamorized, and the customer 
told what it will do for him, he said. 

Mr. Lamka told an interesting story 
of how he met ice machine competi- 
tion. Prior to 1950 several of these 
machines were installed. During that 
year his company started producing 
top quality sized ice and, backed by 
a merchandising program, during the 
last two years there has not been one 
point-of-use ice machine placed in 
Amarillo. Four things have kept them 
out: 

1—A better and more attractive 
product than they can produce. 

2—Hard, clean competition between 
the ice plants in the market, which 
automatically makes for improved 
service. 

3—Trained ice service men. 

4—Advertising. 


Ice Safety 


The second session of the conven- 
tion was closed by a talk delivered by 
William F. Leonard, insurance and 
safety director, Southland Corpora- 
tion of Dallas, with a very colorful 
presentation of his talk on ice safety. 
Speaking to the managers present, he 
said the safety job rests upon the 
shoulders of every manager and that 
their job is 1—to prevent mechanical 
failures, and 2—to cull out human 
errors. 
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Final Session 


Election of officers and members 
of the board of directors for the ensu- 
ing two years was the convention fea- 
ture that led off the third and final 
session of the convention. 

Ralph H. Irvine, for several years 
chairman of the Technical Commit- 
tee, and for the last year vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was advanced 
to the office of president. 

Five directors elected to serve for 
two years were: Frank B. Alderdice, 
Southland Corp., Dallas; R. D. Bor- 
den, The Borden Co., Junction; Ed- 
ward M. Muse, Crystal Ice Co., Fort 
Worth; Jules F. Naquin, Naquin Ice 
Co., Port Arthur; H. N. Pierce, A. D. 
Martin Properties, Dallas. 

Hold-over directors who serve for 
one additional year are: W. S. Cooley, 
El Paso Ice & Refrigerating Co., El 
Paso; E. W. Franke, Central Power & 
Light Co., Corpus Christi; J. H. Gard- 
iner, American Service Co., Waxa- 
hachie; Elmo McGee, Southern-Henke 
Ice & Storage Co., San Antonio; T. D. 
Meacham, Permian Ice Co., Mona- 
hans. 


New Sources of Profit 


C. P. Austin, director of research, 
National Association of Ice Industries, 
gave a very comprehensive report 
upon the theme of developing new 
sources of profit through research. 

Mr. Austin said the chief research 
objective during the current year has 
been to search for new markets and 
new adaptations for ice. Among the 
projects studied have been contact 
icing of poultry, icing of sweet corn, 
use of ice in fresh meat cases, ion ex- 
change for treating water used in 
making ice, equipment for automatic 
production of prepared ice, hydro- 
cooling of fruits and vegetables, use 
of ice for display of packaged self- 
service meats, use of ice for flowers, 
shrimp icing, location and other fac- 
tors of ice vending stations. All of 
this work, he concluded, has been of 
great value to the ice industry; but it 
will be of no value unless followed 
up with a sound, aggressive selling 
program. 


Meat on Ice 


“Prof” Davis of the Union Ice Com- 
pany, San Francisco presented the 
address, with some minor changes, 
that he delivered to the National Con- 
vention in Houston last November, on 
the new and interesting development 
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in the combined use of ice and me- 
chanical refrigeration in meat cases. 
Since this address was published in 
full in the January and February is- 
sues of IcE AND REFRIGERATION, it is 
not reported here. 

Answering the question whether 
meat-on-ice really pays, “Prof” Davis 
played for the convention a few of 
the scores of testimonials of which 
he has made wire recordings. These 
recordings were quite impressive, 
coming from practical men who are 
concerned with the operation of an 
important department of their busi- 
ness. 


Honor Guest Closes 


The closing address was made by 
an honored guest, Wm. J. Ayers, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Ice Industries. Mr. Ayers gave a 
straight-forward talk of one ice man 
to another on the situation and the 
opportunities of the business in which 
they find themselves engaged. 


Convention Entertainment 


A combination business and enter- 
tainment feature was the board of di- 
rectors’ dinner given to the past pres- 
idents the evening preceeding the 
opening of the convention. This din- 
ner was attended by owners and ex- 
ecutives of member companies who 


joined with the board of directors and 
the past presidents. The dinner was 
followed by two hours or more of off- 
the-record discussion of matters of 
vital interest to those who are re- 
sponsible for the investments in the 
ice industry. 

The ladies of the convention were 
entertained at a “Ladies Tea” in the 
afternoon of the first day. The occa- 
sion was enlivened by a style show 
put on through the Wally Williams 
store of Fort Worth. 

The Fort Worth members were hosts 
to a dinner dance given in the Key- 
stone Room of the hotel on the first 
evening. After cocktails and a de- 
lightful dinner, the guests danced un- 
til the late hours to the music of Ran 
Wilde and his orchestra. 

One of the oldest and most popular 
of Southwestern convention tradi- 
tions, is the annual cocktail party, 
dinner, floor show and dance. This 
affair comes on the evening of the last 
day of the convention. Following din- 
ner, General Weatherred, executive 
secretary-counsel of the association, 
presented to the retiring president a 
certificate of appreciation, in the form 
of a plaque expressing appreciation to 
Mr. Stamps for his constructive lead- 
ership as 1951 president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The dinner was followed by a floor 
show and following the floor show, 
dancing lasted until the small hours. 


Northwestern Ice Men Review Conditions 


and Outlook for 1952 


“HE 1952 annual convention of 
T the Northwest Association of Ice 
Industries held in the beautiful Hotel 
Chinook, Yakima, Wash., March 26- 
28 was one of the best conventions 
the association has had. The attend- 
ance was good, every subject that 
concerns the ice industry was dis- 
cussed and many valuable ideas were 
brought out. The ‘Fruit Bowl of the 
Nation” boys (and girls) made good 
on their claim that they would give 
a convention the members would 
remember with pleasure. 

There were 39 registrations in ad- 
dition to many wives. The ladies are 
an important part of Northwest con- 
ventions and add tremendously to 
the happiness and success of the 
event. 

The business sessions were brief, 
covering minimum requirements, and 
took very little time from the more 
enjoyable and profitable parts of the 
convention. It was decided that there 
would be just one conference this 
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Northwest Officers for 1952 


President, W. R. Ridley, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Vice-president, Duane Dryden, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer, W. L. Burns, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Executive Secretary, L. F. Marsh, 
Portland, Ore. 





year instead of the two that have 
been held for the past few years. This 
one conference will be held at 
Everett, Wash., October 13. This will 
be just a one day conference, a 
round table discussion that will take 
up every detail of the ice industry. 

The next convention will be held 
at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., 
March 25-27, 1953. This setting will 
make it possible to combine a con- 
vention with a superb vacation trip. 
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Opening Session 


At the first session of the conven- 
tion which was devoted to business 
and some general reminiscing by the 
older men of the industry, there was 
a note of pessimism evident, tonnage 
output was down, the demand for 
ice, especially by domestic customers 
was slowing up or stopped, the good 
old days were almost over. Then 
beginning with the actual construc- 
tive part of the program, younger 
men in the industry took over, told 
about how they were developing new 
outlets for ice, how they were get- 
ting new customers, how they were 
going out and getting this new bus- 
iness in an ever-growing volume;— 
the future looked good for the in- 
dustry through their eyes; there is 
going to be some changes but it is not 
a dying industry, there is an attrac- 
tive future ahead. A few individual 
companies may not have the will to 
fight but so far as the live ones are 
concerned, it will continue to meet 
the conditions as they come up and 
will go places and do things with 
increasing success. That was the 
opinion of the younger members. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
began with “Meat on Ice” presented 
by J. Russell Calvert of Burbank, 
Calif. Mr. Calvert has been working 
with “Prof” Davis and the Union 
Ice Co. and he gave the story of Meat 
on Ice very completely, presenting it 
with illustrated slides and charts. The 
interest in this was shown by the 
many questions answed by Mr. Cal- 
vert at the close of his talk. 


Produce Icing 


“Produce Icing” was discussed by 
Ray Schneider, Renton Ice and Ice 
Cream Co., Renton, Wash., and Ray 
Burgess, Ranier Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Seattle, Wash. Both of these com- 
panies have developed a remarkable 
business on this produce icing, and, 
in addition, Mr. Burgess’s company 
has gone in for “Meat on Ice” and 
has been very successful with that 
too. 

Economies as seen by an engineer 
was the subject of a talk by Gilbert 
Harris, Harris Ice Machine Works. 
Mr. Harris suggested that ice machine 
companies would be very happy to 
have a representative go through an 
ice plant, check its operation, talk 
with the engineer, analyze conditions 
and make a report of the findings 
with recommendations of steps that 
could be taken to effect economy. 

Thursday evening members of the 
convention enjoyed a full Chinese 
dinner at the Skyline Cafe. 

Talking on the general subject of 
“What’s Wrong with the Ice In- 
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dustry”, Thomas Gilliam, Western Ice 
Equipment Co., gave some practical 
ideas on selling and merchandising 
ice. He said that plans are well 
underway to develop an automatic 
cube making machine that will pro- 
duce low cost cubes or sized ice thus 
enabling the industry better to meet 
competition of the small ice making 
machine. 

Duane Dryden, discussing the sub- 
ject of public relations in retail de- 
livery, emphasized the fact that only 
capable deliverymen can do the kind 
of job that is needed by the industry. 

Paul Henningsen of Northwest Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Portland, gave 
an interesting talk on car icing. 

A panel forum led by J. Russell 
Calvert, Ray Burgess and Tom Gil- 
liam was one of the high points of 
the convention. The leaders of the 
panel told in a convincing manner 
how easy it is to sell meat on ice by 
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using the merchandising aids that 
are available, and gave other mer- 
chandising pointers. 

The annual banquet held Friday 
evening was a success in every way 
and provided a fitting finish to the 
annual convention. 


Directors Elected 


Directors for 1952 were elected as 
follows: 

Board of Directors: W. L. Baker, 
Seattle, Wash.; L. K. Davidson, Port- 
land, Ore.; Sam Garvin, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Wm. Morrow, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Ray Schneider, Renton, Wash.; A. E. 
Soli, Everett, Wash.; John Stevens, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; W. L. Wilson, 
Victoria, B. C. 


Golf Coast Ice Association Annual Meet 


Tae coe Florida and south 
BS Alabama ice men, their wives 
and friends assembled in Mobile, 
Ala. April 17 for the Spring meeting 
of the Gulf Coast Ice Association. 
Luncheon was served at Joe Byrnes 
restaurant and the business meeting 
held immediately afterwards. 

R. A. David, president of the Flor- 
ida Ice Association, was one of the 
principal speakers, on the subject of 
the future of the ice business. 


ae RAS. 


market developments or to provide a 
satisfactory public relations program 
to keep ice before the consuming 
public. Therefore; it is imperative 
that ice men work through their na- 
tional, state and local ice associations. 

The form of ice bought by the con- 
suming public is rapidly changing 
from block ice to forms of ice proc- 
essed to more nearly fit the users 
needs. Sales surveys show that while 
block ice sales are decreasing, proc- 


Officers of Gulf Coast Ice Association: L. A. Matrone, secretary; Mrs. 
Mary Hall, vice-president; J. W. Nipper, president. 


During the course of his address 
Mr. David pointed to many sign-posts 
on the road the ice industry must 
travel. The day of individual effort 
in many lines of endeavor is fast 
disappearing, he said. It is practic- 
ally impossible for a small plant op- 
erator to keep abreast of the ever 
changing government controls, fed- 
eral and state laws. Small plan own- 
ers have neither the money nor 
personnel to conduct research on new 
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essed ice sales have increased. Future 
growth of sales of most ice companies 
will be in the field of processed ice. 

The methods of ice distribution are 
changing. Packaged ice, vending ma- 
chines, ice available 24 hours a day 
are examples of changing distribution 
methods. Possibly the primary rea- 
sons for the change is the prohibitive 
cost trend of house to house delivery 
and small commercial delivery, caus- 
ed by continually higher priced labor 
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This effect 
of high cost trend of delivery service 
is not peculiar to the ice industry. It 


and truck operating costs. 


is a common and important problem 
to coal, oil, laundry, milk, and any 
service where the number of stops 
per day, per man, is limited by traffic 
conditions and the driver’s willing- 
ness, or ability, to increase the num- 
ber of calls per man 

A. A. Geiger of Buford, Ga. gave 
his impression of points emphasized 
by Prof. Davis in his discussion of 
the meat-on-ice program at the Na- 
tional and Georgia Ice Conventions. 
A general discussion on ways and 
means of selling and installing ice in 
mechanical meat cases followed. 

Martin J. Johnson. staff member of 
Radio Station WABB in Mobile, gave 
an address on the general apathy of 
our American people to the danger 
facing this country. Ours is not al- 


ways the victory in the skies over 
Korea as some news stories would 
have us believe, he said. The Reds 
have an almost inexhaustable supply 
of raw native recruits behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected for the coming year. 


Officers and Directors 

President, J. W. Nipper, 
Fla. 

Vice-President, Mrs. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Treasurer, 
dalusia, Fla. 

Secretary, L. A. 
cola, Fla. 

Directors: C. G. Yarborough, Pen- 
sacola; J. M. Barnes, Quincy; H. L. 
Taylor, Selma, Ala. 

Mobile ice men were hosts at a 
cocktail party after the business 
meetings, and a delicious sea-food 
dinner was enjoyed by delegates later 
in the evening. 


Pensacola, 
Mary Hall, 
Ashford Broughton, An- 


Matrone, Pensa- 


Missouri Ice Men Hold Spring Meeting 


PT.HE Spring Meeting of the Mis- 

] souri Valley Ice Manufacturers 
Association held March 18 at the City 
Products Corporation Showroom, 3638 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
attended by 77 industry members. 

C. P. Austin, Director of Research 
of the National Association of Ice In- 


a very fine job of presenting the 
poultry on ice program. 

Other items of interest to the ice 
industry were discussed at the morn- 
ing session and there was a complete 
display of the various types of ice 
using equipment. 

The afternoon session, which was 


One of the sessions of Missouri Valley Spring Meeting. 


dustries, who was in St. Louis on his 


way from the Texas Convention to 
attended the 
meeting and told of the work the Re- 
search Committee has been doing on 


the Illinois Convention, 


the meat-on-ice, poultry icing and 
corn icing projects 

J. M. Cunningham, Sedalia Ice & 
Cold Storage Company, gave a report 
on the poultry icing demonstrations 
that are being conducted in Missouri 
by Ted Joule of the Missouri Uni- 
versity. He said that these meetings 
were very well attended by the groc- 
ers in Sedalia and that Mr. Joule does 
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attended by members of the meat 
packing industry around St. Louis, 
was devoted entirely to the meat- 
on-ice project. Richard C. Mucker- 
man gave a talk on the subject and 
showed the slides prepared by the 
Union Ice Company. 

Following his talk, Charles Bardol, 
Sales Manager of City Products 
Corporation, told of some of their ex- 
periences in setting up this meat on 
ice program and gave an actual dem- 
onstration on preparing a mechanical 
display case for a display of meat on 
ice. 
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Mountain States Association 
Of Ice Industries 


J. R. ESPEY, Secretary 


HE 35th annual convention of 
the Mountain States Association 
of Ice Industries was held April 11- 
12, 1952 at the Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. The attendance was 
small, somewhat disappointing, but 
the quality and interest shown in the 
meetings left nothing to be desired. 
The convention was held around 
the conference plan with L. L. Bel- 
cher as moderator of the Merchan- 
dising Section, and J. Reimer Espey 
as moderator on Employer-employee 
Relations. The Engineers round table 
was in charge of D. B. Thompson and 
a discussion of the lastest develop- 
ments in cold storage was led by 
Robert Belcher. Walter Elliott headed 
up a discussion of the Office of Price 
Stabilization and M. P. LaChapelle 
gave an interesting talk on insulation. 


Officers and Directors 


The following officers and directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Henry Nadorff, Denver, 
Colo. 

Vice-president, 
Denver, Colo. 

Secretary-treasurer, 
Espey, Denver, Colo. 

Regional president, 
Adams, Denver, Colo. 

Regional Director-at-large, L. L. 
Belcher, Pueblo, Colo. 

Directors: Walter T. Elliott, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. Robert L. Belcher, 
Pueblo, Colo.; J. T. Hughey, Greeley, 
Colo.; Bill Goan, Billings, Mont.; H. 
B. McClusky, Rocky Ford, Colo.; D. E. 
Woodson, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Clarence 
Adams, Denver, Colo. 


J. Bruce Espey, 
J. Reimer 


Frank W. 


Canadian Association 
Holds Spring Conference 


WELL attended spring confer- 

ence of the Canadian Association 
of Ice Industries was held Tuesday, 
April 22 at the “Estaminet Hotel” in 
Burlington, Ontario. 

At the morning session the selling 
of refrigerators was discussed and 
Matt Kennedy, General Manager of 
the Renfrew Electric & Refrigerator 
Co., Ltd. was very pleased with the 
enthusiasm shown by the delegates. 

The afternoon session covered two 
topics—‘‘Developing Profitable 
Routes,” and “Meat Icing.” At the 
close of the afternoon session at 5:00 
p.m. everyone was more than pleased 
with the program. 

T. G. Rogers, vice-president of Lake 
Simcoe Ice & Fuel Limited, Toronto, 
was guest speaker at the luncheon. 
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Unit Secretaries Meet in Washington 


ECRETARIES of 13 unit ice as- 
sociations attended a _ two-day 
business conference held May 13-14 
in Washington under auspices of the 
National Association of Ice Industries. 
Because of prior commitments, sev- 
eral of the secretaries invited were 
unable to attend, but those present 
pronounced it the most fruitful of 
the Spring meetings held to date. 
Guy W. Jacobs, NAII Executive 
Secretary, presided. Following his 


ice association secretaries 


NAII staff. Pictured 


Unit 
meet with 


around the table: F. X. Timmons, 
NAIT; H. H. Snyder, Virginia As- 
sociation; Harry T. Hudson, Okla- 
homa Association; E. Dana Smith, 
West Virginia Association; W. T. 
Jobe, NAII; V. A. Esphorst, Mis- 


souri Valley Association; Georgia 
Cunningham, NAII; Lewis H. 
Powell, North Carolina Associa- 
tion; W. D. Wright, Illinois Asso- 


introductory remarks, current bus- 
iness of the Unit Association Sec- 
rectaries’ Council was reported. Gen. 
P. A. Weatherred, secretary of the 
Southwestern Ice Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, then spoke on “The Ice In- 
dustry and Its Changing Economy.” 
Drawing on his 28 years of ex- 
perience in the ice business, Gen. 
Weatherred outlined the revolution- 
ary changes which he has seen take 
place during that period and analyzed 
the current status of the industry. 
“The major development,” he pointed 
out, “has been the rise in the im- 
portance of processed ice. The pre- 
pared forms for which there are so 
many domestic and commercial uses 
have replaced block ice as our main 
source. I believe our processed ice 
markets offer great possibilities. 
Reports on current NAII activities 
were given by W. T. Jobe, General 
Counsel, C. P. Austin, Research Di- 
rector, F. X. Timmons, Advertising 
and Publicity Director, and J. G. 
Pool, Assistant Advertising and Pub- 
licity Director. Austin announced that 
the final report on the California 
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meat icing study had been prepared 
and was now ready for distribution to 
the membership. He also told the 
group that the plant equipment situ- 
ation has eased considerably. 
Timmons described the numerous 
tie-in projects which the new P. I. & 
chandising efforts presently under 
way. Pool showed clipping of news 
M. Department is working out with 
allied industries, and listed mer- 
items about Ice carried in national 


ciation: Muriel Washburn, Florida 
Association; Guy W. Jacobs, N AIT; 
Gen. P. A. Weatherred, Southwest- 
ern Association; Esther Christian- 
sen, NAIT; J. G. Pool, NAIT; R.N. 
Milling, Delta States Association; 
Paul F. Hoff, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion; C. P. Austin, NAIT; L. F. 
Varsh, Northwest Association: 
Elizabeth Shannon, Ohio Associa- 
tion: Robert H. Wilson, Eastern 
States Association. 


publications 
months. 
Remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to discussion of the individ- 
ual activities and problems of the 
unit associtions represented. Council 
President Muriel Washburn, secre- 
tary of the Florida Ice Association, 
mentioned the one-day merchandis- 
ing schools for Ice Company route- 
men and platform men which have 
been inaugurated in her state. V. A. 
Esphorst of the Missouri Valley Ice 
Manufacturers Ass’n said that his 
group is continuing cooperation with 
the poultry retailing schools held by 
the Poultry and Egg National Board. 
Also considered were means by 
which the unit associations can help 
member companies become more 
public relations-conscious, train their 
employees to give better service, and 
sell ice-using appliances. NAII staff 
members asked for and were given 
suggestions on additional aids they 
could provide the unit secretaries. 
Finally, the group exchanged in- 
formation on such mutual association 
functional problems as recruiting new 


during the past six 
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members, conducting conventions, 
dues arrangements, and bulletin ser- 
vice. 

New member of the group attend- 
ing the conference was Robert H. 
Wilson, who was recently elected 
secretary of the Eastern States Ice 
Association, replacing the late Samuel 
Freer. 


Ilinois Association 
Of Ice Industries 


Wo. D. Wricut, Secretary 


HE appointment of B. F. Hart- 

line as acting superintendent of 
Markets for the Illinois Department 
of Agriculture has been announced by 
Roy Young, director of the depart- 
ment. This is of interest to ice men 
of Illinois since Mr. Hartline has been 
active in promoting research on corn 
icing and other projects of interest to 
the ice industry. 

A meeting was held with the West 
Frankfort Growers and Chamber of 
Commerce Agriculture Committee 
during the month at which time defi- 
nite plans were laid for the 1952 
project of sweet corn hydrocooling. 
Growers have signed, for over 70 
acres and some of them have already 
planted more than the acreage 
pledged. 

The 80-90 degree temperatures en- 
joyed for a few days during the first 
week in May gave the ice business 
quite a lift. Reports from Illinois dis- 
tributors indicate increased sales for 
April 1952 over April 1951. 

With the resignation of Sam Freer 
as secretary of the Eastern States 
Association the writer believes he can 
lay claim to being, in point of years 
of continuous service as secretary of a 
unit ice association, the number one 
boy in the USA and maybe the world. 
He is now in his 27th year as secre- 
tary of the Illinois Association. 


Kansas Association 
Of Ice Industries 


Matt SCHERER, Secretary 


HE business outlook for the state 
of Kansas generally is good. All 
signs point to a good wheat crop and 
as we have had plenty of rain, there 
will be other good crops such as corn, 
oats, wheat and other feed crops. 
The association had a booth at the 
retail grocers’ meeting held at Em- 
poria in April. Although the meeting 
was poorly attended, the ice booth 
got plenty of attention. It had dis- 
plays of vegetables, meat and bever- 
ages on ice. Gardenias were distrib- 
uted to the ladies, and ice literature 
was distributed on meat, poultry and 
vegetable icing. 
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PREPARATION PACKAGING 


FREEZING 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


STORAGE _ DISTRIBUTION 


Frozen Fruit and Vegetable Production 
Reaches All-Time High in 1951 


ROZEN fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction reached a record total of 
1,185.9 million pounds in 1951, ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This total was 
12 per cent greater than the previous 
all-time high of 1,059.3 
pounds, recorded in 1950. 
While the frozen fruit pack de- 
clined 12 percent last year, this re- 
duction was more than offset by the 
big 31 percent increase in frozen 
vegetable production. The 1951 fro- 
zen fruit pack amounted to 415.9 mil- 
lion pounds, as compared to 472.2 
million pounds in 1950. The frozen 
vegetable total reached 770 million 
pounds in 1951 as compared with 
587.1 million pounds in 1950. 
These statistics were compiled from 
reports received individual 


million 


from 


PropuctTION OF FROZEN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES, 1942-1951 


(In Millions of Pounds 


Year Fruits 
1942 0) 
1943 3 
1044 323 0 
1945 27.0 
1946 
1947 
1944S 
pay 
1950 
1951 


Vegetables 


PRODUCTION OF FROZEN VEGE 
(In thousands of pounds 


Item 1949 
Asparagus 18,422 
Beans, Green & Wax 5 
Beans, Lima 
Broceoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Corn-—-Cut 
Corn-on-Cob 
Mixed Veget ibles 
Peas 
Peas & Carrots 
Pumpkin & Squash 
Rhubarb 
Spinach 
Succotash 
Miscellaneous Vegetables 4 

Total 563,499 


Source: 
Packers 
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587, 101 770,038 


frozen food packers. The data given 
are for the commercial pack and do 
not include quantities produced in 
frozen food locker plants. 

A summary of production since 
1942 and details of frozen fruits and 
vegetable packs for the past three 
years appear in the tables that follow. 


Packers Oppose Price 
Control of Frozen Foods 


PPOSITION to continued price 
( control in the frozen food indus- 
try was expressed May 16 to the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee by C. L. Snavely, President, 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. His testimony was presented 
as the Committee continued hearings 
on the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 

Mr. Snavely supported and ampli- 
fied the position taken previously by 
the N.A.F.F.P. Board of Directors in 
adopting a resolution calling for sus- 
pension of frozen food price control. 
In reviewing the present situation, he 
called attention to the current stock 
position of the industry, and the big 
increases in production, both of which 
have eliminated inflationary factors 
in frozen food marketing. Mr. Snavely 
also cited retail price data showing 


DESIGN 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


that retail prices of frozen fruits and 
vegetables have been declining since 
December, 1950. He continued with 
a report on a N.A.F.F.P. survey which 
indicated that items representing 82 
percent of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables are selling below ceiling prices. 


U. S. Standards for Grades 
Of Frozen Leafy Greens 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture has announced issuance 
for the first time of U. S. standards 
for grades of frozen leafy greens 
(other than spinach) to become ef- 
fective June 12, 1952. These greens 
are: beet tops, collards, endive, kale, 
swiss chard, and mustard, turnip 
and dandelion greens. 

The grades of frozen leafy greens 
are designated as “U. S. Grade A” 
or “U. S. Fancy” and “U. S. Grade 
B” or “U. S. Extra Standard.” The 
grade of the product is determined by 
evaluating the factors of color, ab-= 
sence of defects, and character, in 
addition to consideration of require- 
ments with respects to flavor and 
odor. 

Mr. Snavely emphasized that “un- 
der the American system, and in the 
conditions in which this industry is 
now operating, the burden should be 
upon the Government to justify con- 
tinuance of controls, and that it 
should have the positive obligation 
to suspend those which are not 
needed.” 


1951 PropucTION OF FRozEN Fruits AND BERRIES 


ETABRLES 


Fruits: 


Apples & Applesauce 


Apricots 


Cherries, Red Tart 


Cherries, Sweet 
Grapes & Pulp 
Peaches 
Prunes 
Berries: 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Boysenberries 
Currants 
Gooseberries 
Loganberries 


164 5, 80° taspberries, Black 
S06 O7 taspberries, Red 


659 Strawberries 
259 ) Youngberries 


; ree 
Based on reports of individual packers, collected Potat 
and compiled by the National Association 


of Frozen Food 


(In thousands of pounds) 


1049 1950 1951 
52,268 18.013 28,772 
2.086 7,802 9 869 
104,459 9Y , 282 

742 2,251 


5,189 4,799 
25,791 32,380 
5,144 6,791 


8,973 574 

10,900 3,921 

9,443 9,309 

1,276 505 

138 136 

2,639 2,419 

10,939 559 

, 20 , 439 414 
7,600 192,732 157,729 
626 318 146 


Miscellaneous Fruits & Berries 4,717 7,239 3,090 


354,021 472,173 415,945 


Source: Based on reports of individual packers, collected and 


compiled by the National Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
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Chicago Section, A.S.R.E. 


HURSDAY April 10 was Nationa) 

Officers Night at the Chicago 
Section meeting of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 
National officers present were: Ed- 
ward Simons, president; R. C. Jordan 
and A. J. Hess, vice-presidents; D. K. 
Tressler, now a member of the Chi- 
cago Section, treasurer; M. C. Turpin, 
secretary, and Alfred Chadburn, as- 
sistant secretary. 


Reviews Activities 


President Edward Simons pre- 
sented a review of the society’s ac- 
tivities for this year. A large ex- 
pansion, he said, is taking place in 
the refrigeration industry and allied 
fields. It is the job of the society to 
keep pace with this development and 
to serve it well. A reorganization, he 
said, has been made necessary es- 
pecially among the functions and 
inter-relationships of the various 
technical committees for the purpose 
of adequately coping with these 
rapidly growing changes. 

The present changes, he said, have 
been designed to produce a knitting 
together of section membership ac- 
tivities with a balance and fly wheel 
effect for the technical committees 
and other functional groups. The 
Society is also benefiting from a 
method of continuity which may be 
defined as that system of develop- 
ment produced by people working 
together over a period of several 
years. We have a great industry that 
will grow much greater and to meet 
this challenge the new coordinating 
committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing talent for 
use to meet this coming demand. 

After business of the section was 
cleared, the role of the part played 
by low temperature refrigeration in 
the automotive industry was _ re- 
viewed by W. E. Barnum of Wester- 
lin and Campbell of Detroit. He said 
the early requirements on the use of 
refrigeration by the automotive en- 
gineer were limited to the “cold 
start test.” The automobile was left 
in the zero degree fahrenheit room 
for three days before the motor 
starting test was made. They also 
discovered much about the over-all 
operation of the other components 
such as the crank case oil, batteries, 
heaters and defrosters. 

Rooms such as these were nec- 
essary rather than to do the testing 
in winter weather. The main dis- 
advantage in winter weather testing 
is that much valuable time is lost 
waiting for favorable weather, there 
is no control over the temperatures 
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to be used and the number of tests 
per year would be limited. Although 
winter testing is still a must, indoor 
control testing can be readily used 
to reveal basic design defects with 
considerable saving of time and with 
a decided speed-up in the rate of 
automotive development. 

The early system was soon im- 
proved so as to include forced air 
circulation and the use of liquid 
ammonia. Military testing introduced 
additional new requirements during 
Worid War II. Temperatures of 40 to 
60 degrees below zero had to be used 
and a complete new redesign job for 
low temperature testing was neces- 
sary, including the use of air velo- 
cities up to 40 mph. Conditions today 
are still more drastic for temper- 
atures in the range of minus 90 to 
minus 100 F. are necessary. In the 
early days a maximum of 20 hp was 
needed to supply 5.7 tons of refrig- 
eration at minus 10 F evaporator 
temperature to hold a zero degree 
temperature in a room 36 ft. wide x 
44 ft. long x 17 ft. high. Today a 
total of 275 connected horsepower in 
three stages is needed for the same 
size room operated at minus 90 F. 
with a refrigeration load of 50 tons. 
It is probable, he said, that still lower 
temperatures may be necessary. 


March 2 Meeting 


At the meeting of March 13 E. J. 
Robertson of the Research and Tech- 
nical Division of Wilson and Co., Inc. 
reviewed the subject of prepackaged 
frozen meats. The most important 
discovery, he said, is that the method 
of cooking is much more important 
than the method of freezing. Differ- 
ences due to the method of freezing 
were eliminated by handling all pro- 
ducts directly from the freezer to 
the frying pan. Aside from the ad- 
vantages of consistently duplicating 
fresh meat eating qualities, there 
are other advantages important to 
the consumer and to the frozen meat 
business. The utility and convenience 
of frozen prepackaged meats is much 
greater. Advance planning to allow 
for thawing time is not necessary. 
There is no drip mess and there are 
no bacteriological problems which 
could arise due to poor consumer 
handling. Cooking control is better 
and the time involved for the pre- 
paration of steaks, chops, and ham- 
burger is only five to ten minutes 
longer and the inconvenience of the 
thawing period in advance of cooking 
is eliminated. 

Packaging is also more important 
than are the freezing methods when 
the above cooking procedure is used. 
The essential feature in the wrapping 
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of prepackaged n.eats to be frozen 
is that the wrapping material have 
a low moisture vapor transmission 
rate since this prevents dehydration, 
thereby retaining the original fresh 
meat bloom. The present limiting 
factor in the freezer storage life of 
meat is to be found in the degree of 
oxygen protection offered by the 
packaging material. Better oxygen 
protection is needed. An example was 
given of a steak vacuum packed in 
a glass jar that was as good after 
one year’s storage as it was when 
freshly packed. Packaging in all 
flexible wrapping materials must be 
tight and neat and so well done that 
it is almost free of air pockets for 
otherwise visibility is lost and these 
air pockets function as dehydration 
chambers. 

The temperatures used in this 
freezing work varied from 0 F to 
minus 50 F and several methods of 
freezing were tried and compared 
such as plate freezing, blast freezing, 
still air freezing and coil shelf 
freezing. 

All frozen products are packed in 
corrugated or solid fibre shipping 
boxes immediately after freezing and 
sealed ready for shipment. The ad- 
vantage is that the shipping box 
functions as an additional moisture 
vapor barrier and also as an insulator 
which will reduce the heat flow due 
to storage room temperature fluc- 
tuations. One other significant point 
is that the product is at no time ex- 
posed to the harmful effects of light. 


Frozen for Use 


It was emphasized that meat is not 
frozen to keep in storage; consumer 
packaged meats are prepared to be 
sold and used. Visibility, neatness 
of cut and tightness of wrap are nec- 
essary requirements for frozen meat 
sales. Retention of fresh meat flavor 
is essential and a long storage life is 
not recommended. 

Meat packaged at the packing 
house level in volume quantities 
should offer economies as well as 
convenience to the consumer. The 
dinner plate yield from _ carcass 
weight will be less than 60 percent 
of the shipped weight. There is a 
loss of 40 percent as bone, fat and 
trimmings which are now disposed 
of at a loss at the expense of the 
consumer. These figures were given 
to show that economies in frozen 
meats should result in transportation, 
storage, handling and packaging in 
favor of the consumer. The consumer 
will also gain other cost advantages 
in that these wasted materials can 
be converted into other’ useful 
products. 
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Refrigerated Warehousemen 
Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 24) 


Another member of the panel stat- 
ed that commodity financing is an 
important phase of American busi- 
ness which depends on bankers more 
than in any other country. Producers, 
particularly, lean heavily upon the 
banker for financing the movement of 
crops. Because turnover is inevitable, 
negotiable warehouse receipts are 
the cornerstone of public warehous- 
ing and their integrity must be main- 
tained. 

Discussing the common practice 
of accepting telephone orders for de- 
livery and getting a signed release 
afterwards, confirmation to be mail- 
ed, some warehouses will 
non-negotiable but not 
receipts. 


release 
negotiable 


The question was asked as to whe- 
ther, when value of the merchandise 
was questionable and receipt has 
been transferred to the bank, the 
warehouse is liable. Answering this, 
it was stated that when merchandise 
showed any signs of deterioration 
sush as thawing, that is noted on 
the warehouse since the 
banker also is interested in anything 


receipt 


affecting quality. Re-cooperage, also 
should be noted on the receipt. 

Small town bankers, it was pointed 
out, are generally informed on the 
value and validity of warehouse re- 
ceipts, but their procedure is some- 
what different in that they depend 
more on personalities and knowledge 
regarding the business and financial 
integrity of the houses involved. Thus 
they do not always follow strictly the 
practices of city bankers. 

In case of loans on commodities 
stored under non-negotiable receipts, 
some bankers send a duplicate bill, 
particularly on arreages, to the bank 
but when merchandise is transferred 
to the bank, arrearage charges go to 
the owner. 

The old question was raised as to 
whether warehouses should make 
loans on commodities or leave them 
to the bank. On this there appeared 
to be a variety of procedures. Some 
make loans while others encourage 
customers to deal with the bank. 
Others conceive the idea of making 
loans as a part of their business. To 
make loans successfully the ware- 
houseman must have adequate rec- 
ords and checks on the commodities 
on which loans are made. It is very 
important to recognize the sanctity 
of negotiable warehouse receipts, and 
to educate employees and the banks, 
also customers, as to the provisions 
of such receipts 
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Resolutions 


Report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee by E. M. Dodds, Kansas City, Mo., 
was presented, offering the following 
resolutions, each of which were 
adopted: 

Approving the American free en- 
terprise system and asking the Na- 
tional Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses to oppose erection or 
establishment of refrigerated ware- 
housing facilities by the government. 

Asking exemption from provisions 
of price control regulations since 
normal competition affords ample 
check against increasing prices and 
the association was asked to take 
steps to have prices decontrolled. 

Commenting and endorsing the 
work of The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation and expressing apprecia- 
tion to Director H. C. Diehl for the 
results accomplished. 

Approving the convention program, 
especially the panel discussion ex- 
pressing thanks to government rep- 
resentatives and industry members 
for participation in these discussions. 

Expressing thanks to retiring presi- 
dent, J. P. Johnson and to Wm. Dal- 
ton and members of his staff for 
carrying on the work and service of 
the association during the past year. 

Following installation of officers 
as a closing feature of the N.A.R.W. 
sessions, J. L. Gagini, past president, 
presented J. P. Johnson, retiring 
president, with a token of esteem as 
an attempt on the part of the mem- 
bers of the association to express ap- 
preciation for his accomplishments. 
This token was a movie camera. 


American Warehousemen’s 
Association 


(Continued from page 17) 


group of past presidents of the asso- 
ciation. He cited some of the achieve- 
ments of the A. W. A. during the 
past year. Among these were coop- 
eration with the armed forces and 
other government agencies; working 
with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; work on national legis- 
lation; safeguarded and advanced the 
interests of the warehousing indus- 
try; cooperation with other allied 
industries. 

W. A. Morse, as treasurer, reported 
on the finances of the association 
which showed all bills paid to date, 
with an adequate balance on hand. 


Resolutions 


Two resolutions were presented by 
the Resolutions Committee and adopt- 
ed. The first called for removal of 
Price Control regulations of the ware- 
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housing industry on the ground that 
it is not needed. The other called 
attention to the record registration 
and expressed thanks to all who had 
arranged the convention details. 
These resolutions were adopted. 

Another resolution presented on 
behalf of the Executive Committee 
of N. A. R. W. called attention to 
recent irregularities of grain storage 
under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and asked that members 
of Congress be informed that no 
public warehouse was involved and 
that the public warehousing industry 
disapproves of such _ irregularities. 
This resolution was adopted. 


Refrigeration Research 
Foundation 
(Continued from page 28) 


fluid milk but its principal difficulty 
is bulkiness. Fluid frozen milk (not 
concentrated) is being produced 
commercially and a considerable vol- 
ume is being used by the Army and 
Navy but its possibilities of gaining 
a general market are not too good 
because of the expense of shipping 
and refrigerating in retail markets. 

Concentrated milk, Dr. Coulter 
said, is not a new idea since con- 
densed and evaporated milk have 
been processed and sold for many 
years. The research work on concen- 
trated frozen milk at the University 
of Minnesota has been in progress 
since 1950. He pointed out that the 
United States produces about 120 
billion pounds of milk a year, of 
which about one-third is consumed 
as fresh milk. If some way could be 
found to preserve and market it, fro- 
zen milk could be processed in milk 
producing areas and sold in the low 
producing areas at market price. But 
so far this problem has not been com- 
pletely solved. 


Board of Governors 


Accepting the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee, the following 
members of the Board of Governors 
were elected: 

Representing the Public: Dr. Eu- 
gene Auchter, Honolulu, Hawaii; Dr. 
Laurence V. Burton, New York; Dr. 
Louis B. Howard, Urbana, IIl.; Col. 
Paul P. Logan, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Sam- 
uel C. Prescott, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dr. William C. Schoenfeld, Corvallis, 
Ore 

Representing the industry: Wm. C. 
Hudlow, Chattanooga, Tenn.; L. M. 
Ashenbrenner, Toledo, Ohio; M. W. 
Young, San Francisco, Calif.; K. T. 
Stepleton, Lafayette, Ind.; L. E. Kern, 
Portland, Ore.; Wm. A. Sizer, Chica- 
go, Ill.; H. C. Emmerson, Bridgeton, 
N. J. 
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f tf DATA SHEET How to ANCHOR CORK to a 
No. 4 POURED CONCRETE WALL 


Including Vapor Barrier 


© INSTALL STEEL REINFORCING INSTALL OUTSIDE CONCRETE FORM 


LINE UP FORMS AND CORKBOARD SO THAT 
@ NSERT GALVANIZED ANCHORS INTO THE WINES PASS SETWEEM GOLROS 
THE CORKBOARD — THESE EXTEND 


INTO THE CONCRETE WHEN POURED 7) PouR CONCRETE wacc using. HYDROPEL 


INTEGRAL WATERPROOFING ADMIX 


(8) AFTER WOOD FORMS ARE 
REMOVED THE FIRST LAYER 
OF CORK REMAINS FIRMLY 


spray orn Brush LAYKOLD 
INSULATION ADHESIVE —_| 
VAPOR BARRIER ON CORK 

AT 23 SQ FT. PER GALLON 

LET SET 


@) ancnor CORKBOARD LIGHTLY 
TO WOOD FORM WITH LONG ¢ 


FINISHING NAILS 


ANCHORED TO THE NEW WALL 
WITH ASPHALT VAPOR 
BARRIER IN PLACE 


ADDED LAYERS OF CORK ARE 
instacceo with LAYKOLD 
INSULATION ADHESIVE 


ANDO WOOD SKEWERS 


= 





Lewy Gianes 


FINISH CORK WITH TROWEL 

‘ : , eTeR appLicaTions of LAYKOLD 
() erect 1" x6" WOOD FORM OH ie / yg S| MASTIC WEATHERCOAT ano 

Wi : 2S we WEATHERCOAT 

K CROSS SECTION (arterR FORM REMOVAL) 

SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS 

AMERICAN 
’ Bitwumuwis 2 Asphalt 
Write for 


COMPANY 
iled ati EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 200 BUSH STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Detail Inform lon Providence 14, R.1. Perth Amboy, N. J. Baltimore 3, Md. Columbus 15, Ohio 
St. Lovis 17, Mo. Mobile, Ala. Baton Rouge 2, La. Tucson, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Oakland |, Calif. Portland 7, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Washington 6, D.C. San Juan 23, P.R. 


Intropucinc THE © ICE-A-TERIA 


HERE’S THE HOW in 
HOW to save on labor cost! 
HOW to achieve efficiency! 
HOW to offer 24 hour service! 


Yes, all this and more is possible 
—and profitable—with the new 
Perfection ICE-A-TERIA. De- 
signed for adaptability to fill your 
requirements in fully automatic 
vending machines, the ICE-A- 
TERIA will offer you substantial 
gains in vour profits. 


QUICK DELIVERY! Write, Wire or Phone 


PERFECTION ICE SCORING MACHINE CO. 


P. O. Box 2140 Fort Worth, Texas Phone EDison 1258 
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Report on Maintenance 
Of Cooling Tower Lumber 


PROGRESS report with interim 
A recommendations on the main- 
tenance of cooling tower lumber has 
been issued by Technical Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Cooling Tower In- 
stitute. The following general recom- 
mended practices for maintenance of 
cooling towers are presented in the 
light of the best knowledge to date: 
1—For the control of delignifica- 
tion and, possibly to some extent, 
fungal infection, cooling tower water 
should be kept at a pH preferably 
between 6.5 and 7.5. Although pH 
is not the sole criterion for delignifi- 
cation, conformance within the above 
limits should eliminate the consti- 
tuents in most waters which lead 
to delignification. Suitable corrosion 
inhibitors should be added to the 
water to protect metal equipment 
in accordance with accepted practices. 
2—Where halogen, viz. chlorine or 
bromine, algicides are employed, re- 
siduals in the water should not be 
allowed to exceed 1 to 2 ppm, in 
order to avoid the oxidizing effect of 
excess halogen on cooling tower lum- 
ber 
3—In most cooling towers some 
algicide should be used for the proper 
protection of metal cooling equipment 
and the towers. At this date the 
committee does not wish to make any 
specific recommendation with re- 
gard to preferable algicides, which 
may be halogens, pentachlorphenol, 
or quaternary ammonium salts. 
4—No recommendation can be 
made at this date for the elimination 
of fungus infections, with the excep- 
tion that infected lumber when dis- 
covered should be removed immedi- 
ately from the tower and replaced 
with new lumber. It is fully antici- 
pated that the investigations now be- 
ing conducted by the committee will 
lead to satisfactory solutions to the 
fungus infection problem at a later 
date 
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5—General good housekeeping is 
essential to the proper operation and 
maintenance of cooling towers. Pro- 
per maintenance of cooling towers 
should include regular periodic in- 
spections, at which time scale and 
encrusted salt should be removed, 
water boxes, basins, and screens 
should be thoroughly cleaned, and all 
debris and detritus should be re- 
moved. 


It is believed that if these practices 
are followed, destruction of cooling 
tower lumber will be minimized or, 
in some cases, even prevented, and 
that extended trouble free operation 
will be promoted. As the work of the 
Subcommittee continues, it is the in- 
tention of the Institute to issue fur- 
ther memoranda at intervals when 
it is felt that sufficient data have been 
accumulated. 
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FOR 
CURVES 


FOR 
STRAIGHT PIPES 


FOR 
VALVES 


@ LASTS A LIFETIME 
@ EASILY INSTALLED 
@ APPLIES WITHOUT WASTE 


SPECIFY ALL-HAIR 


OZITE 


INSULATING FELT 


OZITE All-Hair Felt has been the best insulation 
for the refrigeration industry for over half a cen- 
tury. Here’s why — 


. . . low conductivity. provides efficient heat barrier 
. allows close temperature control . . . permits 
maximum capacity of refrigeration units 
reduces power consumption . 
pack down — resists fire. 


oe 


. . does not rot or 


For all of the facts about time-proven OZITE send 
for 4-page Bulletin No. 300. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


Dept. L26, Merchendise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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400 TONS CAPACITY 


pre le Aeropass 
ONDENSER 


OiLouUT 
U.S. Patent Retssue 


No. 21,917; 22,553 


YOU USE LESS POWER... 
SAVE CONDENSER WATER... 
SAVE UPKEEP COST 


For large refrigeration systems, NIAGARA gives you 
a choice between a battery of condensers (that may be 
cut on or off with the load) or a high capacity condenser 
that saves space. 

Both have the patented “Duo-Pass” and “Oilout” 
that remove superheat and keep the system free of oil. 
Results: you save one-third or more of power cost and 
upkeep expense. Niagara Patented Balanced Wet Bulb 
Control gives lowest head pressure operation automat- 
ically. Write for Bulletin 111. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
Over 35 Years Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
Dept. IR, 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
Field Engineers in Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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New Plants and 
Improvements 


California 

Claremont, Calif—Grading of the 
site was started recently for a $300,- 
000 expansion of Union Ice Com- 
pany’s facilities here. A 90x240 ft. 
stucco building will be added, in- 
creasing the plant’s size by about 50 
percent. Zero temperature storage 
space will be provided for 6,000 tons 
of frozen citrus concentrate. The one- 
story structure will be insulated with 
cork and rock wool and refrigerated 
by ammonia gas with convector cool- 
ers. All storage will be on pallets, 
handled by electric fork-lift trucks. 

Guadalupe, Calif—Construction of 
a $230,000 vacuum precooling plant 
for lettuce will be started in July, C. 
B. Ferguson, manager of the Puritan 
Ice Company has announced. The 
plant will have a loading capacity of 
380 to 400 crates compared to the 
firm’s present output of 300 to 320 
crates. 


Kansas 

Kansas City, Kans.—Permit for a 
ice plant has been issued to the Mid- 
West Cold Storage and Ice Corp. The 
four-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, estimated to cost $150,000 will 
rest on 25-foot high concrete stilts, in 
an area where the floodwaters of last 
July stood at a depth of 10 feet. The 
building will measure 64 by 129 feet. 


Washington 

Auburn, Wash.—Augmented cold 
storage equipment and facilities are 
to be added to the plant of the Au- 
burn Packing Co. Inc. in a 55x103 
foot addition to provide new capacity 
for beef cooling, as well as cold stor- 
ige and aging. The masonry structure 
planned, will be cork insulated 
throughout under a steel frame roof. 


Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyo.—Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Company has completed con- 
struction of a 400 ton ice manufact- 
uring plant and storage room with 
fully automatic equipment. The As- 
sociated Refrigerating Engineers of 
Los Angeles were contractors for the 
new plant, which cost in excess of 
$400,000. 


New Incorporations 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Fifty-year 
charter of incorporation has been 
granted Oklahoma Cold Storage, Inc., 
it was announced recently. Incorpor- 
itors are John L. Bear, Wichita, 
Kans.; Sam Sigman and Morris Sig- 
man, Denver, Colo. Capital stock was 
listed at $200,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—Portion Pack Inc. 
has been incorporated for production 
of frozen foods, ice cream and other 
products. Capital is set at $70,000 by 
the incorporators: Lily I. Wells, of 
Everett, Wash., R. B. Allen and Lee 
Olwell et al. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—Sheboygan Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Corp. has been 
formed here, with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of 1,000 shares of common 
at a par value of $100 per share. In- 
corporators are Robert L. Rohde and 
Lawrence G. Butler 
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Fires and Accidents 


Mountain View, Calif—The Union 
Ice Co. plant at Villa and Mariposa 
Sts., was damaged by fire recently, 
the damage restricted almost entire- 
ly to the roof and attic. It was be- 
lieved started by workmen cutting a 
pipe near the roof with a torch. A 
thick matting of redwood bark insu- 
lation ignited and smoldered. 


Washington, D. C.—A new incom- 
pleted building of the Regal Ice 
Cream Co. factory at 5013 Minnesota 
Ave., N. E., was almost entirely de- 
molished by a fire which was started 
from a spark from a welder’s acety- 
lene torch which ignited fresh paint 
on a refrigeration tank. Fire spread 
quickly to a 4-inch layer of insulat- 
ing cork on the walls and partitions 
of the building. At least three-quari- 
ers of the building will have to be re- 
built. Damage was estimated at $6U,- 
000. Firemen said a sprinkler system 
had been installed in the building, 
but had not been hooked up yet. 


Salina, Kans.—The CK _ packing 
house, 1300 W. Elm suffered a fire 
loss of approximately $1700; $200 to 
the building and $1500 to the con- 
tents. About 3300 Ibs. of hams and 
shoulder picnics being smoked at the 
plant apparently became overheated 
and ran a stream of grease down to 
the fire pit. The fire climbed the 
grease to the sizzling meat anc the 
interior of the smokehouse caught 
fire 


Wichita, Kans.—Nine persons were 
injured, two of them critically, in an 
explosion at the Wichita Ice & Cold 
Storage Company plant recently. 
Firemen said a malfunction of a safe- 
ty valve on a 45 ton ammonia com- 
pressor was the cause of the blast 
which tore off the roof and part of the 
front of the two-story brick building. 


McComb, Miss. — An estimated 
$500,000 damage was caused by fire 
at the huge plant of the Southerr 
United Ice Co. plant. The worst of 
the blaze spread through the plant’s 
ice-storage section. The plant served 
strawberry raisers in the McComb- 
Hammond, La., area who need ice to 
preserve ripening berries. Part of 
the loss is covered by insurance ac- 
cording to George Davis, manager. 


Hoboken, N. J.—Fire, the second 
within a week, threatened the large 
plant of the Rubel Ice Co., 1600 Park 
Ave. It appeared that the blaze was 
caused, as was the previous one, by 
a careless workman dismantling ma- 
chinery, according to Fire Chief Bon- 
in. A spark from an acetylene torch 
just before workmen quit at 5:00 p. 
m. apparently set fire to insulation of 
cork and tar on a pipe line running 
from the boiler room. It smoldered 
for three hours before breaking out 
and had traveled along the pipeline 
from the cellar to the third floor. 


Altoona, Pa.—The former Blair Ice 
and Cold Storage company property, 
occupied by the A. E. Namey, Beer 
distributor, at 3106-24 Fifth Avenue, 
was destroved by a fire, estimated at 
$23,000. Firemen experienced diffi- 
culty due to bursting ammonia tanks, 
but were able to keep the flames 
from spreading to adjoining proper- 
ties. 
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Sales and Reorganizations 


Red Bluff, Calif—The Cone Ice and 
Cold Storage Co., founded in 1888 by 
the late D. S. Cone, has been sold by 
Jack Armstrong and Richard Mar- 
shall to Oliver Chatfield of San 
Francisco. 


Elgin, Ill—The Jefferson Ice Co. 
building located at 2 Kimball St., was 
sold recently to the W. R. Meadows, 
Inc. who have completely remodeled 
the structure. 


Georgetown, Ky.—John E. Hogan 
has purchased the ice plant of the 
Home Dairy Co., North Water Street. 
Daily deliveries will be made in 
Georgetown with tri-weekly deliv- 
eries to Great Crossing and Stamp- 
ing Ground. 


Paris, Mo.—Following the closing 
of the municipally-owned ice manu- 
facturing plant here, the Missouri Ice 
Co., owned by O. L. Wright of Shel- 
bina, took over sales and distribution 
of ice in this city. Some ice still re- 
mained in the storage compartment 
at the city ice plant but this is to be 
disposed of and the plant completely 
closed down and the equipment sold. 


Palisades Park, N. J.—The Rubel 
Corporation has sold its ice plant at 
208-16 Thirteenth St. to Globe Pro- 
ducts, Inc., a paper salvage concern. 


Jersey Shore, Pa.—Purchase of the 
Crystal Ice and Coal Co. from Ray- 
mond Lord and Blake E. Lansberry 
by Anthony A. Joseph V. and Vincent 
J. Grieco, was announced recently. 
Offices of the new concern, to be 
known temporarily as the Crystal Ice 
Co. will be located at the North Wylie 
St. building. Later, the name of the 
company will be changed to Grieco’s 
Beverages, Inc. 





DEATHS 





PatricK WALsH, formerly with the 
Seaboard Terminal Refrigerating 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., died 
March 8. He was 67. Mr. Walsh was 
born in Austin, Nevada and had lived 
in Jersey City for 40 years. He leaves 
his widow, Mrs. Catherine Walsh, five 
sons and a daughter. 


WALTER G. EISENMAYER, former 
president of the Los Angeles Ice & 
Cold Storage Company, died April 27, 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital. He was 48 
and had retired from business 14 
years ago. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason. 


Minor R. BELL, retired ice dealer of 
Louisville, Ky., died March 2. He was 
58. Before his retirement in 1937, he 
was employed by the Ridley Ice Com- 
pany. 


Epw. DOERHOEFER, 55, Downers 
Grove, Ill., for 31 years traffic mana- 
ger for the Central Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago, died April 8. He was a 
member of the Chicago Traffic Club. 
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Welded Cans 
Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 

Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 





THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. Co. 


Establis 
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Need 
alcium Chloride 


TRADE MARK REG 


Fist: 


© For Immediate Delivery from dealers and warehouse 
stocks in principal cities 


© For Quality—solvay CALCIUM CHLORIDE flows easier, 
requires less pumping; it allows safe operation at low 
temperatures, permits quicker freezing 


© For Economy—solvay CALCIUM CHLORIDE provides a 
“long-life” brine that costs less in the long run. It assures 
maximum life of your equipment and reduces the possi- 
bility of costly shut-downs and repairs 


© For Technical Service—soivAy TECHNICAL SERVICE is 
available without charge to help with your brine problems 


MAIL COUPON for Free Brine Mainte 
nance Chart . . . prices and location of 
nearest stock . . . and information on the 
preparation, strengthening and maintenance 
of Calcium Chloride Refrigeration Brine. 


SOLVAY 
Calcium 
Chloride 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
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Please send me, without any cost or obligation, your free Brine 
Maintenance Chart . . . prices and location of nearest stock . 

and information on the preparation, strengthening and main- 
tenance of Calcium Chloride Refrigeration Brine. 


Name 


Compar 
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iS Wi MACHINERY 
APPLIANCES © PROCESSES 


Split Flange Clamp or any other piece of hydraulic ap- New Kooler Kubes Cut 
paratus. The bolt centers are located 


NEW split-flange clamp for hy- to evenly distribute the forces and Refrigeration Cost 

44% draulic hose assemblies has been prevent tilting of the clamp halves. TSE of Kooler Kubes instead of 
developed by the Anchor Coupling ‘ loose salt has substantially cut 
Co. Inc., Libertyville, Il. The new . the time and cost of serving cooler 
clamp is offered as an important new units at the Marhoefer Division of the 
development for the hydraulic field A a . Kuhner Packing Company, Muncie, 
because it eliminates threaded joints, Ri \ Ind. And, at the same time, the cubes 
it prevents leaks, and it is easy to use. ‘ have enabled the firm to save addi- 

A wide selection of sizes is avail- aa tional money on the amount of salt 
able for use with either clamp or . used in the refrigerating operation. 
pressed-on type couplings in straight Kooler Kubes are _ International 
or angle styles for one or two wire 4 Salt Company’s new, highly com- 
braid hose from '% inch ID through a pressed cubes of pure salt which 
2 inch ID. It can be used for high, make it easy to maintain clean brine 
medium, or low pressure service, suc- { at proper density, free from the im- 
tion return lines, etc. Neos aniite jl ii ali f i purities that frequently clog brine 

For assembly, all that is required pea? 00 s.r emaalirecnee eli systems and spray nozzles when 
is a small, convenient, automotive- : bisa te loose salt is dumped into unit coolers, 
type wrench. The seal consists of an The ribber clamps are structurally cold air diffusers, spray coolers, and 
O-ring, which has proven successful strong to withstand pressures of high spray deck refrigeration. 
in other hydraulic applications, elim- pressure hose. This feature alone Kooler Kubes have also reduced the 
inating the need for tapered threads. helps maintain a permanent, leak- amount of salt needed for the refrig- 
There is no wedging action to cause proof seal so that the split-flange type erating system. When loose salt is 
distortion in valve bodies, cylinders, clamp is suited for tough service. used in any refrigerating operation 
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The M-337. known as 
“Mobil-Icer,’’ is ideal for 
team track icing with a 
capacity of 55 tons per 
hour. Powered by an 
8-cylinder Ford in- 
dustrial engine 


BETTER SERVICE-BIGGER PROFITS 


il 


The model G-100 rolls 
easily on 3 rubber- 


A CHOICE OF FIVE MODELS TO FIT wheis Powered by on 
YOUR PARTICULAR OPERATION eccccccc eS? vite Comet 
55 tons per hour 


: The G-35 crusher-slinger is for 
There is a Tri-Pak ice crusher- icing operations where its ca- 


2 me pacity of 750 pounds per 

slinger for every icing need. : minute is adequate. Takes full 

Whether you ice fishing boats, NY 300 pound blocks 

top ice carloads of vegetables, The E-40 combines high 

or re-ice refrigerator trucks, : ? capacity with the quiet- 
P ’ . \ » ness and dependability of 

one of Tri-Pak’s five sturdy, P the electric motor Ca- 

dependable units is size-rated f = cay Pa Pr wiles 
- . . ’ ~ sy lowered by a electric motor 

for your job. All Tri -Pak aii ail , for crushing, 30 HP motor for slinging 

crusher-slingers save labor by 

taking full-sized 300 pound " The. €:13.hos o ‘capocity 

blocks of ice. You can depend arload rots at the rate of 600 pounds per min- 


ss ute. Uses one 3 HP and 
on these well engineered, stur- ne IOP electiic saoter ant 
dily built icing units. 





TRI-PAK MACHINERY SERVICE, INC. 
<) HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


Please send us your icing equipment catalog. 
g og 


GPRD AUK MACHINERY oe Mantincen NAME 





CciTy STATE 
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is ROA SS 


PUTS THE INDIAN SIGN ON HIGH COSTS 


CONDENSERS 
hell and Tube 
Removable 
Tube Type 


It’s the final results that count! Your prod- 
ucts, to preserve their best qualities, MUST 
be controlled constantly at the precise temperature and 
Smooth B ends humidity. Constant control is also vital in storage cooling 
and freezing. This means you MUST have the best reliable 
Perfect Welds refrigeration equipment; the kind that will do the job 
without high original cost, expensive maintenance or me- 
chanical failure. IT MUST BE RIGHT! 
Exact Measurements 

Get the benefits of Howe’s 40 years of practical, field-proved 
refrigeration knowledge, and their ruggedly built, trouble- 
free equipment. You save money, space, labor, time—with 
Howe individually engineered installations, regardless of 
size. Write for free booklet, or without obligation consult 

Howe engineers on your refrigeration problems! 


A few territories still open . . . write for details about the 
HOWE profit-plan for new distributors. 


STANDARD AMMONIA 
COMPRESSORS TO 150 T 


For over sixty years, the National ‘ Ce 


Pipe Bending Coils have proved 
their quality in Ice and 


Refrigeration plants 


FIN COILS 4 FREON-METHYL 
. CONDENSING UNITS 


Hi @ WW EE ICE MACHINE Co. 


2829 MONTROSE AVENUE @ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
CABLE ADDRESS @ HIMCO, CHICAGO 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
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there is always a certain amount of 
spillage while the sale is transported 
through the plant, and again when it 
is dumped into the units. Since Kooler 
Kubes are firm, hard cubes of salt, 
each one of which has hand grips on 
the sides for easy handling, they elim- 
inate this loss from spillage. 

And, because each Kooler Kube 
weighs 50 pounds, they make it pos- 
sible to eliminate the further loss 
which comes from guessing how much 
salt to dump into the unit and then 
dumping in an excessive quantity. 
With these cubes the attendant al- 
ways knows that he is adding exactly 
50 pounds of salt. A further advan- 
tage springs from the fact that the 
cubes are compressed so firmly that 
they dissolve at an even rate, with- 
out disintegrating 


Fiberglas Pipe Insulation 


5 pUAL temperature pipe insulation, 


a new Fiberglas insulation for 
pipe lines operating at low tempera- 
tures or at alternate cycles of high 
and low temperatures is made of 
fibrous glass bonded with a thermo- 
setting binder and is accurately per- 
formed in easy-to-apply hemi-cyclin- 
ders and segments that fit all stan- 
dard pipe and tubing sizes 

A vapor barrier, composed of lam- 
inations of asphalted kraft paper and 
aluminum foil adhered to the Fiber- 
glas insulation with a bituminous ad- 
hesive, provides effective condensa- 
tion control on cold lines passing 
through warmer temperatures and 
permits exceptionally economical op- 
eration of such pipes 

When used as a vapor barrier, the 
dual temperature insulation jacket 
prevents condensation on the surface 
of pipes and increases storage space 
by eliminating dripping in the area 
below the pipes 

To seal the end lap joints between 
sections, a four-inch strip of vapor 


{fter placing insulation on pipe, 
the flap that has been coated with 
vapor barrier adhesive is brought 
over the top and pressed into 
place evenly so that the vapor 
barrier remains intact. 
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barrier paper is supplied. These strips, 
together with the jack flaps, are 
sealed with Fiberglas vapor barrier 
adhesive. If desired, metal bands may 
then be placed at the edges of each 
end lap and in the center of each sec- 
tion. 

Dual temperature insulation may 
be used on pipe temperatures from 
sub-zero to 25 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The insulation has been designed for 
indoor use, but if pipes must run out- 
doors, a 35-pound roofing felt jacket 
should be placed around the vapor 
barrier and sealed for additional pro- 
tection against the weather. 

Insulation on pipes more than 12 
inches in diameter is furnished in 
three segments. Soft copper wire is 
used to hold the segments of insula- 
tion in’ place until the vapor barrier 
jacket, supplied separately for these 
sizes, is applied. The vapor barrier is 
lapped and sealed over the insulation 
with Fiberglas vapor barrier adhe- 
sive. 


Tropical Roof Coolant 


CCORDING to The Tropical Paint 
‘ and Oil Co., Roof Coolerant, 
brushed or sprayed by unskilled la- 





REGULAR ROOF i 
140° a 4 


IN ROOF 
10° 
INSIDE 














This diagram illustrates the action 
of Roof Coolerant in reducing heat 
inside buildings. Users report as 
much as 26F improvement in roof 
and below roof temperatures after 
application of Tropical Roof Cool- 


erant, 
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bor immediately reduces below-roof 
temperatures to the comfort zone by 
deflecting up to 75 percent of the 
sun’s radiant heat. Tropical Roof 
Coolerant consists of large flakes of 
metallic aluminum applied with a 
special liquid bond, creating a com- 
plete, seamless, silver blanket which 
throws back the sun’s heat. While 
conventional aluminum paints quick- 
ly stain and discolor on bituminous 
roof surfaces, Tropical Roof Cooler- 
ant stays bright. Tests show that 
when it is 96 degrees in the sun, 
temperature within the roof struc- 
ture will build up to 140 degrees, 
with a below-roof working zone tem- 
perature of 116 degrees. The same 
day that Tropical Roof Coolerant is 
applied, users have found as much 
as 26 degrees improvement in both 
roof and below-roof temperatures. 

Cold storage plants, factories, re- 
tail show rooms, department stores, 
hotels, schools, churches and others 
are using this coolant to obtain living 
and working comfort during hot 
weather. 


New Electronic 
Door Opener 


RODUCTION of a new industrial 

electronic door operator that opens 
and closes plant doors by remote con- 
trol is announced by the H. W. Crane 
Company of Chicago. Specifically de- 
signed for fork trucks, delivery 
trucks, fleet cars and other vehicles 
that must pass through the same plant 
door many times. The plant doors are 
raised or lowered by pushing a but- 
ton, conveniently located on the dash 
of the truck or car. On fork trucks 
and other vehicles without dash 
boards, the button is located on the 
side of the seat where it is within 
convenient reach of the driver. This 
equipment was previously used only 
on residential models, installed in 
home garages. Principal modification 
is the use of heavy duty electric 
switches to take care of heavier traf- 
fic. With this unit considerable sav- 
ings may be made in man hours ordi- 
narily required to open and close 
doors. 


One of the first instal- 
lations of Crane’s Re- 
mote Control Indus- 
trial Door Operator 
was in a cold storage 
warehouse, for the 
storage of frozen 
foods. Such an instal- 
lation enabled the 
plant to maintain «a 
more satisfactory and 
economical tempera- 
ture level. This unit 
also reduced the 
amount of hours 
spent during the day 
opening and closing 
heavy insulated doors. 
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New Dry Ice Bunker 
For Smaller Trucks 


SMALLER, more compact dry-ice 
+ truck bunker has been devel- 
oped by Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc., 
of Chicago. Designed to fill the need 
for effective, economical refrigeration 
of smaller trucks such as the Vanette 
and Metro types, the new Foster- 
Built “Refrigerette’ cools loads of 
candy, ice cream bars, bakery goods 
and other similar merchandise. Espe- 
cially interesting to florists will be the 
fact that this new unit can be sup- 
plied with a sealed dry-ice compart- 
ment featuring outside venting of the 


ing of fragile 
flowers and plants. 
The “refrigerette” 
is also very useful 
in cooling larger 
truck areas where 
only token refrig- 
eration is required, 
or where headroom 
is at a premium. 
The new Foster- 
Built ‘‘Refriger- 
ette’” measures 10 
inches high, 13 in- 
ches wide, and 32 
inches long. Unit 


The New Foster-Built “Refrigerette” 


is designed to use dry-ice blocks of 
lg-thickness, which makes for a con- 


siderable reduction in unit height. 


CO2 gas, assuring safe, effective cool- Weight is approximately 30 lbs 


The 
NEW POLAR 


CUBED and CRUSHED 
ICE VENDING STATION 


Belt Capacity— 
50 ten-pound bags 


Storage for 200 
ten-pound bags. 


POLAR Products are 
built of the finest 
materials both 
externally and 
internally. 


Patented—Design Patent Applied For 


Check these POLAR features: 

1. Completely covered with embossed aluminum. 
2. Armstrong fibreglas insulation. 

3. Aluminum foil vapor seal paper. 

4, Automatic electric defrost. 


Ice can be bagged in station. 

2. Fits in a small space, easily placed. Cabinet is 
8’-10” long, 6’-6” high, 46” wide. Specially suited 
for heavily populated downtown locations. 

3. Shipped ready to operate. Equipped with front 
light and time clock. 

. Beautiful in appearance. Identical material as used 
in regular POLAR line. 

1. Gives maximum utilization of refrigerated space. 5. One piece aluminum weatherproof roof. 


ALL of these special POLAR features are included in 
the new Premium ice vending units: 


Write for free literature on our complete new line of POLAR Ice Stations and Vendors. 


FREFRIGERATION FENGINEERING COMPANY @ Montgomery, Minnesota 
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reasons why 
THERMOBANK 
by Kramer is 
the Standard 
of the. Industry 


HERMOBAN 


FOR AMMONIA 


The unequaled completely automatic 
defrosting system for temperatures 
below 32° 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
It requires no manual attention. It is as 
automatic at low temperatures as is a 
40° system. 

PART OF LARGE SYSTEM 
It becomes part of large systems without 
affecting the operation of the remaining 
evaporators. 

MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
Positive operating economy is provided 
by a “frost-free” coil, using the patented 
KRAMER ICE COAT CONTROL. 

FLOOR SPACE ECONOMY 
Compact, the KRAMER AMMONIA THER- 
MOBANK takes no valuable floor space. 
All defrosting devices are outside the 
refrigerated space. 

SIMPLICITY 
Minimum controls—standard, time-tested 
and easily obtainable—are used in the 
KRAMER AMMONIA THERMOBANK. 

NO DRAIN FREEZE-UPS 
Heated drain pan and drain during de- 
frost eliminates ice accumulation and 
freeze-ups of the drain line. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Uniformity of temperature is made pos- 
sible by the short-time defrost, char- 
acteristic of THERMOBANK. 


WRITE NOW FOR BULLETIN NO. TA-182 


KRAMER TRENTON C0. 


Trenton 5, N.J. 


New Rubber Mat With Radiant Heating 


NEW rubber mat with built-in radiant heating unit 
“ has been developed by the mechanical goods div- 
isions, United States Rubber Company. It has been tested 


New Rubber Mat with three-way 
switch, 


successfully in theatres, hotels, warehouses, police booths, 
toll booths, and unheated or refrigerated areas of indust- 
trial plants to provide greater comfort for employees who 
encounter cold working conditions on the job. It operates 
on standard 110-volt current. Card has three-way switch 
to control temperature. 


Vending Equipment 


Fresno, Calif—A new S & S vending station has been 
installed by Fresno-Madera Ice Co. 

Watsonville, Calif—Regal Petroleum Gasoline Corp., 
operators of self-serv Delux petroleum stations has in- 
stalled a new S & S vending station here and at Santa 
Cruz. 

Orillia, Canada—Orillia Ice Co. of this city is now oper- 
ating newly installed S & S equipment. 

Fairfield, Conn.—Crystal Ice of this city is now oper- 
a new S & S ice vending station. 

Doraville, Ga.—Community Ice & Fuel Co. last month 
installed new S & S vending equipment. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Brightwood Fuel, Inc., recently in- 
stalled a new S & S ice vending station. 

Chestertown, Md.—Rock Hall Ice Co. is now offering 
24-hour ice service with new S & S ice vending equipment. 

Ferndale, Mich.—Detroit City Ice & Fuel recently in- 
stalled two new S & S vending units. 

Meadville, Miss —Meadville Ice & Storage Co. of this 
city is now operating new S & S ice vending equipment. 

Independence, Mo.—Independence Ice & Creamery Co. 
has installed additional S & S ice vending units. 
Farmington, N. Mex.—F. L. Schrieber of this city recently 
entered the retail ice business by installation of several 
S & S vending stations. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—City Products Corp. last month in- 
stalled additional S & S selling units. 
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Capture that Truck-icing Business With a Low-Priced 


ESKIMO SLINGER 
... wth Your Present Equipment 


This Eskimo Slinger meets the need for the company that 
needs a slinger to get truck icing business but cannot afford to 
tie up his money in an expensive piece of specialized equip- 
ment that is used only a few times a week. Get the most out 
of your present equipment . . . fits under most crushers easily. 
Get business you could not handle before. There is more and 
more of this type of business to be had. Get it and keep it. 
Easily moved on the rubber wheels—portable. After use, 
move it out of the way. Ideal for the tube 
ice manufacturer who needs no crusher. 
Uses 5 hp motor. We can mount a crusher 
on this unit so both crusher and slinger are 
portable if you desire. 
GET POULTRY ICE BUSINESS ... The above unit may be used in large poultry plants for 


both putting ice in the coating tanks and packing crates. We will give you more information 
on request, 


WRITE FOR PRICE AND SPECIFICATIONS 


BALLARD SALES COMPANY 


Post Office Box 1121 FORT WORTH. TEXAS Phone FOrtune-8474 











REFRIGERATION 
PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE! 


SEMI-STEEL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
Back seated stem — Shank design 
base—perfect alignment. Long life 
packing ring. 


Cooling Towers, 

Condensers— 

Wherever Water 
Is Used 


Use Wright Water-Conditioning Chemicals in refrig- 
erating and air-conditioning equipment — wherever 
water is used—to control scale, corrosion and bacteria. ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 
Increase the efficiency and life of equipment and be scar ae at ane a 


assured of long, maintenance-free performance. case of glass breakage. Com- 
position packing rings give 


WRIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION | long life, no-leak seal. 


Specializing in Water Conditioning 


@ If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 
[Bsisht GENERAL OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
‘ 633 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, III. | 
CHEMICAAs OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES CYRU bo) SHANK CO. 


Sole Distributor of Nelson Chemical Proportioning Pumps 














629 W. Jackson Blvd Chicago 6, Ill 
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New Vending Machine For 
Sized and Block Ice 


NEW ice vending machine, 
« handling three sizes of ice, is 
now in production by the Perfection 
Ice Scoring Machine Company of 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

The new chain conveyor-fed ma- 
chine will handle different kinds of 
processed ice, either bag or block, and 
will carry blocks up to 50 pounds. 

The new machine, delivered in 
units and easily assembled with bolts, 
has a main frame construction of two 
by two by 3/16 angle iron supported 


by % by 2 inch on the sides. A heavy 
steel frame supports the motors at 
the front of the machine. The frame 
for a three deck machine is approxi- 
mately 39 inches wide, and machines 
can be built any length. Height of the 
machine for standard wall thickness 
is 15 inches. In instances where wall 
thickness increases, the height is 
raised by adjusting the legs. 

Positive delivery of each cake or 
bag of ice is assured by a number 
55 pusher link behind each item. 
Chains are made of malleable steel 


and are supported by 1 
cast iron bearings with 


In-place field tests 
prove LOW "K” FACTOR 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY, K—B8TU PER 
(HR) (SQ. FT.) (°F PER INCH) 


INSULATION AT 
75°F AND 8% 
MOISTURE 


left: Design curve of 
Palco Wool “K" factor 
based on in-place field 
test data. 


Below: Electronic re- 
corder used to register 
temperature at various 
points through insu- 
lated wall. 


INSULATION AT 
6°F AND 16% 


MOISTURE 


40 45 $0 55 60 65 70 7.58 
DENSITY—LBS. PER CU. FT. 


.. fOr 


PALCO WOOL INSULATIO 


Employing impartial scientific 
techniques, extensive in-place 
field tests measure the values of 
insulating efficiency under actual 
operating conditions. From data 
gained, projected design curves 
establish the conductivity of 
installed insulation —supple- 
menting theoretical laboratory 
computations. Design curves 


(P 


CERTIFIED INSULATION 


Li) THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


in actual use 


above show the low “*K”’ factor of 
Palco Wool at various densities 
under existing moisture condi- 
tions for both high and low tem- 
perature sides of the insulation. 
For complete description of the 
tests with a practical analysis of 
the results, and additional valu- 
able data, request Technical File 
No. [R-3 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 
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3/16 inch 
18-tooth 


Perfection Vending Machine 


cast iron sprockets. Each machine 
up to 18 feet in length is equipped 
with % h.p. 110-220 volt Boston Ra- 
tio motors which are controlled by 
a Westinghouse lifetime magnetic 
starter. Power is furnished to the de- 
livery chains through RC-50 silver 
link roller chains. 

Simplicity of lubrication has been 
one of the main points in design of 
the “Ice-A-Teria”, as the new ma- 
chine is called, and only the conveyor 
chain shaft bearings need service. The 
ration motors are equipped with oil 
specification name plates. 

Installation of the ‘Ice-A-Teria” 
does not require any type of cutouts 
or anchorage with the exception of 
the delivery chute. The chute re- 
quires only one wall opening per 
vendor. The entire machine operates 
on standard power outlet of 110 volts 
but can be wired to meet the custo- 
mer’s specifications. 


New Low Temperature 
Floor Patching Material 


ERMAMIX-C, a new low tempera- 

ture floor patching material for 
temperatures ranging from 5 F. to 
minus 30 F. is announced by the 
Permamix Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
It is described as the only material 
of its kind now available to industry 
with which floors can be patched or 
repaired with perfect ease and as- 
surance at low temperatures as Per- 
mamix-C cannot freeze; therefore 
there is no danger of temperature 
damage to patch. 


It is claimed to have all of the fine 
wearing qualities and features of 
standard Permamix and is readily 
distinguished by color designation of 
the package. It still comes packaged 
in the same 50 Ib. net weight drum 
with the same ease of application by 
following the three simple steps 
shown on the package. 

The manufacturers claim that no 
chipping, cutting or mixing equip- 
ment is required for its application. 
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“How good are Kooler Kubes? It used to INTERNATIONAL 
take one man five to six hours per day SALT COMPANY, INC. 
to service our cooler units with salt. Now Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 


ACKING HOUSE the same man services the same units in (Please have a representative call. 
P 2 hours 20 minutes with Kooler Kubes. OPS scitttaneneania a 
“And we are saving money on salt iia ca ance eas 
We because Kooler Kubes do a better job. Signed: 
“Along with this, we have not had to 


clean out a single unit in three months. NAME ae 


We used to spend two hours per week per 
— STER unit cleaning out the units and sprays.” COMPANY. —— 
Witt =< Marhoefer Div. of Kuhner Packing Co. 
Muncie, Indiana ADDRESS 


CRSGLER RUCES jag Kener Kus are spel heeily gy 


Inc. cubes for unit coolers, brine spray 
ional Salt Company, cold diffusers, spray deck systems. ZONE STATE___ im 


* Trademark Internatio 





5 For Additional Information Send Coupon Now _ 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW TREATMENTS 
MAKE DANDUX ICE BAGS BEST! 


pe Sas), 
| &..-? 





STANDS UP 
WITHOUT 
CRUMBLING! 


e STIFFER | - 
@ STRONGER | when you repair your 


e EASIER TO USE | or | floors with PERMAMIX 


| Easy to apply—sets ago wearing for year around 
| use indoors or out—WILL NOT FREEZE—can be stored in- 
METAL BOTTOMS | preci it and used in any temperature—lowers maintenance costs 
amazingly. 

, | Here's all you do: Clean hole in any type floor, spread primer 
WON'T BUCKLE, supplied in drum, fill in with PERMAMIX, tamp and dust with 
PULL OUT, cement or floor dust, resume traffic immediately. It’s that easy, 

for PERMAMIX feather edges and no cutting or chipping is re- 

FLAKE, RUST quired. No skilled labor is necessary, you need no 

special equipment, you have no mixing, waiting 

OR PEEL! \ { or production delays when you repair or patch your 

floors the easy, fast PERMAMIX way. Comes in 
handy, durable 50 Ib. net weight drums. 


| } anaee Bf 
; a ‘oe NOW AVAILABLE! The new PERMA- 
=. : rf yee C for patching in low temperatures from 
DARBUX ‘ above zero to -30° below. 
w i ft 
C. R. DANIELS, INC. ERM Mux phon 
Daniels, Maryland 


DALLAS , TEXAS. «= CHICAGO OIL sno PERMAMIX CORPORATION 
121 E. Third St., CHARLOTTE, 2, N. C. ; 
DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 
* Saues Space 
x Saves Weight 
* SavesCost 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
Write for descriptive folder 


DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY DIMCco oa neaamer in poe Food _ ie Room 


2615 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. we Sloe ws ue ae 
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MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Burge Ice Machine 

Fiftieth Anniversary 

i dey Burge Ice Machine Company 
of Chicago, Ill., Baker Refrigera- 

tion Corporation distributor is cele- 

brating fifty years of continuous 

business activity. It was in 1902 that 

the first air conditioning system was 

installed in Brooklyn, N. Y., in a 

lithographing plant, and that same 


There’s nothing like a voss VALW Ee 


year E. H. Burge founded the well- 
known Burge Ice Machine Company. 
That year too, Theodore Roosevelt 
was President of the United’ States 
and sent a report to Congress from 
the Isthmiam Canal Company recom- 
mending the purchase of the Panama 
Canal Company for $40,000, all of 
which was preparatory to the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. James J. 
Jeffries was heavyweight champion 


—— 
——— 
= 


CA 


to make good compressors operate better 


to make worn compressors operate like new! 


It is a matter of record that every time an ordinary compressor valve 
is replaced with a specially designed VOSS valve, the immediate result 
is increased efficiency and greater output . . . and this record covers 
thousands of installations, as reports testify. 


VOSS VALVES are made to specifications for air, gas and ammonia 


compressors; from 1” to 16” in diameter and for pressures from minus 
27HG to 7,500 pounds and for speeds up to 1,000 rpm and above. 


VOSS VALVES are machined from solid stock (not cast) — PLATES are 


machined and ground (not press formed) for precise high-tolerance 
fit; VALVES and PLATES are of heat-treated alloy and stainless steel; 


peratures and corrosion; withstand fatigue; won't chip, crack or score 


as the PLATES are dimensionally stable, ductile, resist fracture, high tem- 
2 


cylinder walls. 


Don't be fooled by similarity in appearance. Be sure your replacement 
valves and plates are marked “VOSS” and obtain the VOSS values 
developed by 32 years of specialized compressor valve engineering 


and experience. 


voss 
VALVES and PLATES 
ASSURE 


© Quiet, vibration-free operation 
© 20 to 60% more valve area 
© Less power consumption 

© Low Pressure loss 

© Normal discharge temperature 
© Lower operating costs 


To increase the efficiency of your compressor, send us the name, bore, 
stroke and speed of your machine. Our detailed proposal will be sent 


without obligation. 


VOSsVALVES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


J.H.H. VOSS CO. 
INCORPORATED 


783 East 144th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 
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of the world and the World Series 
Pennant was won by Pittsburgh with 
100 games to their credit. 

Six years after Mr. Burge had es- 
tablished his company, Joseph L. 
Baker, the founder of Baker Ice Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., of Omaha, Nebraska, 
appointed Mr. Burge distributor for 
Baker refrigeration equipment in the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, thus beginning an as- 
sociation that has continued through 
50 years. Many of the early Baker re- 
frigeration compressors are still in 
operation, 


E. H. Burge, Chicago, Ill. 


With the cooperation of the North 
American Car Company, the first 
mechanical refrigeration for railway 
cars was installed, and it was a great 
day for Mr. Burge and Mr. Baker and 
the North American Car Company 
officials when the first carload of 
beef and pork arrived in Chicago 
from Austin, Minn., with a 32 degree 
temperature inside the car. The Bak- 
er 314x312 inch refrigerating am- 
monia compressor, is still standard 
equipment in the Baker line. Since 
electric current was not available, 
the refrigerated cars were automat- 
ically controlled by a bi-metal ele- 
ment that closed the liquid valve at 
a pre-determined temperature. 

Some prominent installations of 
Baker equipment by Burge Ice Ma- 
chine Co. include: the restaurants in 
the Merchandise Mart, Chicago (the 
world’s largest building); Booth Fish- 
eries; Swift & Company which has 
several hundred Baker compressors 
in operation; also Armour & Co. and 
Wilson & Company in the meat pack- 
ing field. Mr. Kraft of the Kraft 
Cheese Company relied on Mr. Burge 
for refrigeration recommendations 
during the early days of this com- 
pany. Burge Ice Machine Co. contin- 
ues to install Baker refrigeration 
equipment in the Kraft Cheese fac- 
tories and _ distribution plants 
throughout the Nation. 

One of the most recent Burge in- 
stallations is the Continental Freezer 
Company of Chicago, Ill., with cold 
storage space of 2,756,000 cubic feet. 
Part of this space is held at minus 
10 F. and another part at minus 
20 F. by Baker refrigeration com- 
pressors. Baker year-round air con- 
ditioning is used for the general of- 
fices. 
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Lilly ICIZERS are... 


e SAFE 
e ECONOMICAL 
e SANITARY 
e EFFICIENT 


Yes. in all 4 ways a Lilly Ice Sizer ranks at the top—SAFE Lilly ICIZERS are built in many models and types to meet 
worker protected from moving parts EFFICIENT—complete your plant requirements with capacities from 10 to 35 tons 
size control—SANITARY—clean, pure, taste free ice—ECO- per hour. Sized ice is the progressive, profitable way to boost 
NOMICAL—simple, rugged construction—minimum repairs. soe prods. : r . : 

Now is the time to begin boosting your profits. Our engineers 
Model 14A shown above is the ideal Sizer for low headroom will be glad to assist you in planning your operation. Write 
vaults. Only 6’ high overall, this Sizer will produce 12 to 15 today for Catalog No. 302 and full details on how to increase 
tons per hour and a size of ice for every need. your profits with sized ice. 








LILLY CRUSHERS ~@ 2S y ICE TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
Capacities from i df a 5 PLANT EQUIPMENT 
10 to 35 tons/hr. a { OM PANY : Write for 
Write for Crusher Catalog aiities é \\ , New Catalog & Prices 






































With a LINK-BELT Ice Crusher-Slinger 
you can give shippers the improved 
refrigeration they’re demanding today 


Tuis modern method of icing railway 
cars and trucks will bring you new bus- 
iness. 

Perishable items — produce, seafood, 
meat, bottled milk — reach market in 
better condition when top-iced with a 
Link-Belt Ice Crusher-Slinger. 

There’s a model for your exact needs. 
From 15 to 60 tons per hour capacity, 
stationary or portable, electric or gasoline 
powered. Find out about this money- 
maker today. 


EP tog a 


Ideal refrigeration for produce is provided by this Link- 
Belt Ice Crusher-Slinger. For many perishable products, 


you'll find this low-cost machine a real business-builder. | | N K és ) B E LT 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 8, ‘ 
di ; delphi 40. 


polis 6, Phil 


I a 40, 
WRITE FOR BOOK 2382 Atlanta oust tes ICE CRUSHER-SLINGERS 
for all the facts Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South 


Africa). Offices in principal cities. 
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Creamery Package Promotes 
Two in Pacific Northwest 


"T°HE Creamery Package Manufac- 

uring Company announces that 
John B. Hineline, with the Los An- 
geles branch office, has been made 
Creamery Package Portland Branch 


John B. Hineline 


Manager. Mr. Hineline attended the 
University of Minnesota and during 
World War II saw overseas service 
with the Navy as a fighter pilot in 
the Pacific Area 


Chester J. Bell 


“Johnny” as he is known to his 
many friends in the dairy industry, 
was first employed in the Creamery 
Package Los Angeles branch office 
His next assignment was as a sales- 


CHICAGO NIPPLE MFG. CO. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


man in the Los Angeles city territory. 
Later on he called on many of the 
large national dairy concerns who 
have offices in the Los Angeles area. 
Chester J. Bell, who managed 
Creamery Package’s Portland branch 
for the past several years has been 
made regional refrigeration engineer 
for the states of Oregon, Washington, 
Montana and the western part of 
Idaho. Mr. Bell, has a Mechanical 
Engineering degree from the Univ- 
ersity of Colorado and is also a 
member of the American society of 
Refrigeration Engineers 


CATALOGS »° BULLETINS 





New Movie on Ground 
Water Development 


NEW 16 mm. color motion picture 
4 with narration has been complet- 
ed by Layne & Bowler, Inc., and as- 
sociate companies, on ground water 
development. The picture, entitled 
“Deep Water,” depicts a complete 
story of well water development from 
the initial survey through engineer- 
ing, construction, testing and actual 
use, including ‘“‘on the scene shots” of 
Layne men and equipment at work 
on water development projects. 

This picture not only will enable 
sales engineers to portray advan- 
tageously the outstanding services of- 
fered by Layne ground water devel- 
opment companies, but also will be 
an excellent aid to engineering 
schools, governmental departments, 
municipal planning boards, clubs and 
many other individuals and organ- 
izations concerned with the develop- 
ment of ground water for domestic 
and commercial uses 

The Layne motion picture, “Deep 
Water,” is available for showing 
without cost to city councils, engi- 
neering clubs, schools, colleges, gov- 
ernmental agencies and departments, 
and others interested in ground wa- 
ter development. For complete infor- 
mation, write to Layne & Bowler, 
Inc., P. O. Box No. 6697, Hollywood 
Station, Memphis 8, Tenn 
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Canvas Making Story 
Told in Pictures 


NTEW Horizons,” an attractive 20- 
- page booklet printed on heavy 
paper has been issued by C. R. Dan- 
iels, Inc., Baltimore, Md. It is a pic- 
torial story of new techniques, new 
materials and new processes that the 
Daniels Company can make avail- 
able to users of canvas and canvas 
products. Starting with picture of the 
plant, the story moves along with 
pictures of the process to the finished 
product and some samples of the end 
product. 


New Bulletin on 
Tube Ice Machine 


A BULLETIN on the Vogt automat- 
4 ic tube-ice machine has been is- 
sued by The Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. The four-page bulle- 
tin gives description and operating 
details, with illustrations of the pro- 
duct and the machine. Dimensions 
and specifications also are given for 
the 5000 pound capacity unit. Typical 
5,000 pound and 2,000 pound capacity 
installations are illustrated. 


Map Shows How to 
Reach Waynesboro 


IGHWAY, railway and_ airline 

connections to Waynesboro, Pa., 
is the subject of a bulletin issued by 
the Frick Co., Waynesboro. The four- 
page bulletin has an airview of 
Waynesboro, and a highway, airline 
and railroad map of the country sur- 
rounding Waynesboro. 


Bulletin on Large 
Four Cylinder Compressors 


AN “Ice and Frost” bulletin No. 
4 651-B has been issued by The 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., 
covering large four-cylinder compres- 
sors. It is illustrated throughout, with 
some pictures in color and drawings. 
A center spread, sectional drawing 
shows all the parts, each labeled. 


Pine BENDING - Codd FORMING 


Make your layouts as intricate as you 


wish—pick the toughest material you can 
find—specify unusual welding techniques— 
CHICAGO NIPPLE takes all of these in its 
stride because it has the equipment and the 
skilled personnel qualified to handle tough 
coil forming and pipe bending. No matter 
what your needs—single bends, coils or 
complete systems—check first with CHICAGO 
NIPPLE. Submit drawing or B/P for quota- 
tion on that next job of yours. 
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ABSORBERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AIR AGITATING SYSTEMS 
AND FITTINGS 


Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


on COMPRESSOR 
VALV! 
Frick Co., a Pa. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, III. 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chiecee, il. 

Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 

West Englewood, N. J. 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMMONIA CONTROL 
DEVICES 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton, N. J. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 


Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Frick Co., Waynesvoro, Pa. 

Phillips & Co., H. A., Chicago, Ifl. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky 


AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS 

Armour Ammonia Div., Armour & 
Co., Chicago, III 

Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry 
Philadelphia, Pa 

du Pont, Polychemicals Dept., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


AMMONIA MASKS 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, III. 


AMMONIA PURIFIERS 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, III 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Howe Ice Machine Co., ea i. 

International Salt Co. 
Scranton, Pa 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMMONIA RECEIVERS 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, ¥. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chica jo, Ih. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. 
West Englewood, N. J 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. * 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMMONIA VALVES & 
FITTINGS 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, tl. 

Shank Co., Cyrus, by ro i. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry 
Louisville, Ky. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS | 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 
New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


American Bitumuls 4 ‘aeeee Co. 
San Francisco, Calif 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
DEVICES 


Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Phillips & Co., H. A., chigee, ih. 

Rex ngineering & Sales °., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sporlan Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo 


BAGS, ICE 


Index Mor gr & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Union Bag ‘a! i Corp., 
New York, N. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF PAPER 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 

La Porte, Ind. 
Union ne * ecu Co., 

New York, N. 


BEER COOLERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 


BLOWERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BOILER TUBES 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, |I! 


BRINE CIRCULATORS 


Creamery eorkous Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., neo, Pa. 

Martocello & Goe., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo 

Roots-Connersville Biower Corp., 
Connersville, Ky. 


BRINE COOLERS 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, es 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery a Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, N. J. 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., ga Mo 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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SERIES 300 PHILLIPS 

FLOAT CONTROLS 

e@ SERVICEABLE—N 
own needed 


renew easidae 


e ADAPTABLE to mos 


han ile) 


e COMPACT —mounts 
directly 


in surge drum 


Phillips Float Controls 
are available in capacities 
of 1 to 1000 tons for 
“Freon” and 1 to 2000 
tons for ammonia. Con- 
sult with Phillips engi- 
neers on applications of 
Phillips Float Controls 
for your present equip- 
ment or specifications on 
new units. Just call on us 


.. we'd like to help. 
Write for Catalog 


. DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
H. A. PHILLIPS & CO. REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 
3255 W. CARROLL AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
Representatives: The C & S Equipment Co., 2103 S. San Pedro St., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mason Emanuels Co., 90 Dearborn St., Seattle 4, Wash. 








are two good reasons 
for specifying Bower 
Brand. 


empty cylinder rotating. 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29TH AND GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 


BOW aR 


BB BRAND 


AMMONIA 


Purity of product and 


immediate shipment 


Please keep 











4849 W. Grand Ave., 


Ammonia 


COMPRESSORS 


Designed for severe service conditions in 
the industrial refrigeration field where re- 
liable and continuous compressor opera- 
tion is required, They are vertical. twin 
cylinder, single acting. fully enclosed and 
erank driven. Sizes: 5x5, 6':x614. 7x6!5 
and 8'5x8!). 

{sk for Specifications on size you 
require. 


DERSCH, GESSWEIN & NEUERT, Inc. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 








ESTABLISHED 1880 


Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 





PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
BENDING CO. 


fF FTH STREET & N.P.R.R 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BRINE SPRAY COOLING 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A 
Philadelphia, Penna 


BRINE TREATMENT 


International Salt Co. Inc., 
Scranton, 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, 


CAN DUMPS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Gif ford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P 
West Engiewood, N. J 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky 


CANVAS COVERS 
Daniels, Inc., C. R., Baltimore, Md. 


CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 


Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III 


CHEMICALS 


Barada & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


COILS 

Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, II! 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

Detroit Ice Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn 

Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Rempe Company, Chicago, III 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky 


COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 


Butcher Boy Co!d Storage Door Co 
Chicago, III 

Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
Hagerstown, M 

Refrigeration Engineering Cc 
Montgomery, Minn 


COMPRESSORS 
(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


eS ae VALVE PLATES 
AND DISCS 
Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y 


COMPRESSOR VALVES 
Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y. 


CONDENSERS 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 

Chicago, III 
Enterprise Equipment Corp 

Yonkers 7 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc 

Chicago, III 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
Howe Ice Machine Co., sr i 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., 

West Englewood N J 
King-Zeero Co., Chicago, III 
National Pipe Bending Co., 

ew Haven, Conn. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION e 


Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 

Reynolds Mfg. co% —. Mo. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 

New York, N. Y. 


CONTROLLNG INSTRUMENTS 


Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton, N. J. 


CONVEYORS 


Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III 


COOLING TOWERS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


CORK INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


CORROSION CONTROL 
Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


COUPON BOOKS 

index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 


COVERINGS (PIPE AND 
BOILERS) 

American Hair & Felt Co., 
Chicago, III 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DIP TANKS AND CAN 
BASKETS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


DRIVES, TRANSMISSIONS 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 
ital Elevator & Mfg. Co.. 
olumbus, io 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Lilly Co., The Memphis, Tenn. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y 


EVAPORATORS 

Creamery ee Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y 

Rempe Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FEED-WATER HEATERS 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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FIBERGLAS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 


FIELD ICE SAWS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


FILTERS, WATER 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A 


FIN COILS 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 


Rempe Company, Chicago, Ill. 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, III. 


FITTINGS 
sch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 


Henry Valve Co., Chicago, wh. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FLOAT VALVES 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago, II. 


FLOOR PATCHING 


Permamix Corp., Chicago, III. 


FOOD FREEZING EQUIPMENT 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 
Knickerbocker ee Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va 


FUEL OIL PRE-HEATERS 
Nationa! 


Pipe — Co., 
New Hoven, Con 
Rempe Company, ‘Chicago, WW. 


HAND TRUCKS 
“—S ge i & Mfg. Co., 
hio 


HOISTING ae te 
ital Elevator & Mfg. Co. 
‘olumbus, io 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo 


HUMIDITY AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


ICE BAGS 
Union Bag & — Corp., 
New York, N. 


ICE BLOWERS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III 


ICE CANS 

Kehoe Machinery Co., 
West Englewood, N 

Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va 

Jos. A, 
Philadelphia, Penna 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


ICE CAN FILLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ICE CHIPPERS 
Capita! Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 


Inc., R. P., 
J 


Martocello & Co., 


Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CHUTES 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Jamison Cold +? Door Co., 
Hagerstown, M 

Link-Belt Co., a WW 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ICE CONVEYORS 


Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Refrigeration Engineering Co 
Montgomery, Minn 


ICE CREAM PLANTS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


ICE CRUSHERS 
Bateman Foundry & Machine Co., 
Inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, J 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Micron, Inc., Bettendorf, lowa 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 


index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Union Bag & Paper Co., 
New York, N. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBERS 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBING MACHINES 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., {nc. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn 


ICE DELIVERY BAGS 
Daniels, Inc., 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 

La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, ay Tenn. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. 

Philadelphia, Penna 
Union — & Paper Corp., 

lew York, . 

Vivian Mfg Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE HARVESTING 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


ICE MAKING AND REFRIG- 
ERATING MACHINERY 


Carrier Corp. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, Le 

Detroit Ice Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III 

Kehoe Machinery Co., ‘Ine 3 oe One 
West Englewood, N. J 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo 

Vogt Machine Co., nry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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MARTOCELLO 


a 


HEADQUARTERS for clear, raw-water ice-making systems, 
replacement parts, ice picks, spray nozzles, general supplies. 
Martocello quality, economy and friendly service will help you 
increase business and profit. Write for FREE catalog No. 63, 


229-31 NORTH 13th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
es | 





C. R., Baltimore, Md. 





New “BIG CHIEF” 


FAST, ECONOMICAL CRUSHER 
Saves Time and Labor Costs! 


The new Bateman “Big Chief’’ Crusher is 50 Ib. block 

capacity. Completely galvanized. Direct flywheel drive— 

7 no gears. 

Shaft diameter 

is 1-11/16" 

Self aligning 

ball bearings, 

2 hp motor, 

with 3 groove 

pulley and V- 

belt. Castings 

are heavier 

and more dur- 

able. Will 

grind 50 Ib. 

blocks with 

grate closed in 

10 seconds, 

with grate 

wide open in 

6 seconds. New design in hopper so the 

block of ice is held in a wedge so teeth 

can get a firm bite, eliminating ice chat- 

tering on drum. Holds snow to absolute 
minimum. 


Price: $335.00 less motor, F.0.B. Mineral 
Wells, Tex. 2 hp, 1 phase, mtr. 170.80 
2 hp, 3 phase 
ateman  ="£ 


4 4 ae @ 


Write today 


information. 


Mineral Wells, Texas 




















FROM THE GROUND 
BELOW YOU 


IN single or multiple units, Layne well and pump 
installations produce tremendous quantities of 
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ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn 
Martocello & Co., Jos. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK SCABBARDS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 

La Porte, Ind. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 


OIL AND LUBRICANTS 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co., The, New York, N. 


OIL SEPARATORS 


King-Zeero Co., Chicago, III. 
Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OILS, CUTTING 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co., The, New York, N. 


water at extra low cost. High efficiency design- 
ing, precision building and advanced methods of 
installation make Layne wells and pumps a highly 
practical and fully justified investment. Layne 
does the job complete; drills the wells, furnishes 
all casing, shafting, pumps, motors and sand 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo OILS, FUEL 
Sun Oil Co., ages ose Pa. 
ICE PLANTS Texas Co. The, New York, N. Y. 
Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


PACKINGS 


screen, After complete testing, the system is de- 


livered to you in perfect operating order. 


For further information, catalogs 
and engineering data, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 





WATER SUPPLY 


( que 








Pipe Coils 

Fin Coils 
For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 
Heating 


Coils and Bends of any 


Metal, 


Size or Design. Engineered to 
your requirements. Designed and 
built for longest life and the 


least maintenance. 


Send your problems 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 





Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, N. J 


ICE SCALES 


Conveyor Co., The, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE TOOLS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A. 
Philadelphia, Penna 


ICE VENDING KITS 

Ballard Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Refrigeration Engineering Co 
Montgomery, Minn 


ICE VENDORS 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 
S & S Vending Machine Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 


American Hair & Felt Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Pacific Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


INSULATION ADHESIVES 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co 
San Francisco, Calif 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
EQUIPMENT 


(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


MAGNETIC FLOAT SWITCHES 


Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago, III. 


MASKA, AMMONIA 


Acme Protection Equipment Co 
Chicago, III. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 


Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R.P 
West Englewood, N. J 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
‘New Haven, Conn. 

Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


” 


PIPE WELDING 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
lew Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PIPING 


Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frick ory hy Waynesboro, Pa. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PROPELLERS AND ROTARY 
PUMPS 


Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, III. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
emphis, Tenn. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPING MACHINERY— 
AIR LIFT 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPS, AMMONIA AND 
BRINE 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 


348 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, 111 Niles, Ohio Louisville, Ky. 
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PUMPS, DEEP WELL 

Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


PUMPS, ROTARY 

Aurora Pump Company, Aurora, II} 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, | 


PURGERS 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RAW WATER FREEZING 
SYSTEMS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Se. 

Martoceilo & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


REBOILERS 


Frick ease, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vv Machine Co., Henry, 
isville, Ky. 


REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS 
Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, Minn. 
S$ & S Vending sine Co., 
San Jose, Calif 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE 
MAKING MACHINERY 


(See Ice Making and Refrig- 
erating Machinery) 


RESPIRATORS 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, III 


RUST PREVENTATIVES 

Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III 


SCORING MACHINES 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Perfection Ice Scoring Machine Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


Enterprise ee Corp., 
Yortkers, N. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, N.J 


SEPARATORS OIL, STEAM 
AND AMMONIA 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
King-Zeero Co., Chicago, Ill. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SHOULDER PADS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 

La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 
Bateman Foundry & Machine Co., 
Inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY COOLING SYSTEMS 
a Siegfried, Los Angeles, 
ail 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


STORAGE HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STRAINERS 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


TARPAULINS 
Daniels, Inc., C. R., Baltimore, Md. 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 

La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 


THERMOMETERS 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York 


TIERING MACHINES 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., The, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


UNIT COOLERS 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 


USED MACHINERY 


Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery — Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 
Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Henry Valve Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, N. J 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phillips & Co., H. A., Chicago, Ill 
Shank Co., Cyrus, Chicago, III. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


VALVES, COMPRESSOR 


Voss, Inc., 


WATER COOLERS 


Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WATER TREATMENT 
MATERIALS 


Coe & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 


oO. 

International Salt Co. Inc., 
Scranton, Pa 

Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III 


WELDING 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WELL SCREENS 


Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
emphis, Tenn. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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J. H. H., New York, N.Y. 
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SEPARATOR 


STOPS OIL FROM EN- 
TERING CONDENSER 
RECEIVER AND 
LOW SIDE 


n 


AS SAG 


A\SPIRAL CASING 





Allows operation as was 
originally intended. Sim- 
ple in operation — no 
parts to wear out — no 
screens, metal wool o1 
any close screens to clog, 
raise discharge pressures 
and cut down capacity. 




















When used in connec- 
tion with air compressors, i 
weter is also separated 1 
with the oil. 








Built for years of trouble free service. 
Mechanical details on request. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 
1447-55 Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 











May we supply paper bags for your 
Cube and Sized Ice party service? 


Also Headquarters for... 
Coupon books 
Signal cards 
Canvas Bags and Tarps 
Crushers 


Small tools. 


Our modern printing plant can also fur- 
nish business stationery, office forms, 
etc. Give us a Trial on these items. 


Complete catalog for the asking. 


INDEX COUPON & SUPPLY CO. 


LaPorte, Indiana 














SERVING THE ICE INDUSTRY FOR 20 YEARS 
ae |PLOWERS With 72a@-s#, 


For year-round satisfaction, blowers must 


| deliver positive Volume at required Pressure 

| C E Vv 3 Wi 9) | | G and Low power cost, Performance of R-C 

& Rotary Positive Blowers has been proved 
STAT | re) | S for many years in large and small plants. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER DIV. 


Send for Bulletin R-C 
AN D 1! Cc E VEN D " NG EQ UIPMENT a mir ate — 525 Columbia Avenue, Connersville, Ind. 


BOOTS-L ONNERSVILLE BLOWER (4 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC 








LITTLE GIANT 
Ice Equipment L — BD nee ICE BREAKERS 


Distributors | @ SAVE TIME 
Throughout E zh : eis 
The Nation — 


11 MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


Ss & S 4 h 4 Write for 
Ve nding Mac ine Co. descriptive circular 


MOTOR DRIVEN— 


670 LINCOLN AVE., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA MODEL MO-90-M MICRON, INC., Dept. I 


BETTENDORF, IOWA 

















TOUCH WITH | ani | CEMCO 


Double Gig Ice Hoist 
Fast - Sturdy - 


eT ee. 


This official organ of the British Refrigerating Industry incorpo- a 
rates the two original British Journals “Cold Storage & Produce i. THE CAPITAL 
Review” and “Ice & Cold Storage’. Now in its 54th year. “M.R.” i ; 
gives the latest reliable technical and practical information : ELEVATOR & MFG co 
er .~ e bd 
Subscription, post free $4.00 a year ty ad 
bh! 424 W. Town St. 
Send for free specimen copy. ' wtih 


| ; am | Columbus 8, Ohio 
MODERN REFRIGERATION, Empire House, : i 
St. Martin‘’s-le-Grand, London E.C. 1., England. 


VAN RENSSELAER H. GREENE | | USED ICE MACHINES & EQUIPMENT 


@ COMPRESSORS— 3x3 to 12x12 
ENGINEERS 
@ COMPRESSORS—with or without MOTORS 
wagers nipthcpam apaiag @ COMPRESSORS— Diesel or Steam driven 
@ COMPLETE ICE PLANTS—15 to 50 Tons 
@ CONDENSERS—TRAVELING CRANES— 
PIPE — ICE CANS —- NEW and USED 
FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, See Our Monthly Specials in the Classified Columns 
Consulting Engineers Write or call for — list of new and reconditioned 
112-114 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 18 ice making equipment. 


Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Power Plants ROBERT P. KEHOE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


° 278 W. Englewood Ave. West Englewood, N. 
Reports, Appraisals and Management TEaneck 7-3916 














11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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All classified advertisements 


Classified Advertising 


are advance. 
Except for Positions and H pone ge AB a mn 
this section is reserved satay po UseD equipment. 


RATES: $4.00 for 50 words or less; 70¢ for each 
ss al 10 words or fracti 
for bold face headings; $10.50 - inch Soe ‘ee “Tatings. 








ACE PLANTS—for sale 





USED EQUIPMENT—continued 





FOR SALE—Zenith 3 ton portable ice plant, with 
10 ton motor -— extra compressor for storage room. 
Can operate present location or move. Write 
Zenith Ice Co, Spur 414, Garden City, Kansas. 


FOR SALE ~35 ton ice plant; Diesel electric 
power. x 1 condition; 60 per cent railroad icing 
City of 15,000 in Central Wisconsin. No competi- 
tion ; - to several surrounding towns. Address 
Box JU-4, c/o Ice and Retrigeration 


FOR SALE—33 ton ice plant; over 400 lockers, 
good meat curing, meat processing, chill rooms, stor 
age rooms, good location for slaughtering and butch- 
ering. Room for expansion; building 74x158. 3 
Yor “compressors, 5”, 6 and 7!2. Metter Ice Plant, 
Metter, Georgia. 


R SALE 

COMPLETE 125 TON YORK ICE PLANT 
Plant is in excellent condition and must be moved 
from premises: Equipment includes 3 hoists 2 ton 
each 9 can lift. York high pressure air system 6 
vertical agitators, 1450 galvanized ice cans, 3 steel 
ice tanks and all other necessary equipment. 

MERCHANTS ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 
Lombard & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Modern 20 ton ice 
plant with 300 lockers. Year 
ice vending machines included. 
parage & Equipt with low 
age. Cash required, about $50,000. 
tiful Went m Marvland 
Address Box JU-15, « 


manufacturing 
around business; two 
Only locker plant in 


Located in beau- 
Reason for selling, health. 
o lee and Refrigeration 


FOR SALE—18 ton ice plant in good running 
order. Includes York 744x742, Frick 7x7 compressor, 
complete with all aialitate, Deep well with 52° 
water. Two sub stations. One 75 h.p. Fairbanks 
Morse engine; one 37! h.p. Fairbanks-Morse en 
gine; one 40 h.p. F airbanks-Morse engine with gen 
erating set, 60 cyl, 2400 volts with switchboard and 
transformers. Good trade territory; no other plant 
within 50 miles. Memphis Ice Co., Memphis, Mis 
souri. 





USED EQUIPMENT-wanted | & for for sale 





FOR SALE—200 freezer lockers 
drawer @ $5.00 each, 100 door (@ $3.50 each. 75 
gal. steam kettle $135.00. 6 h.p. vertical tube boiler 
$225.00. As is at Metter Ice Plant, Metter, Georgia 


24-30-16, 100 


FOR SALE—1 

aker 5x5 self-contained 
6'2 Yorks with motors, 
direct connected to 75 h.p. 
open type 
densers, 
trap and 
Company, 


each Creamery Package 5x5 and 

units, 5x5 and 6'%x 

9x9 York, 9x9 York 
synchronous motor, 40 ton 
ammonia condenser, shell and tube con 
York trunk type freezing coil complete with 
agitator. Write us. Parke Pettegrew & Son 
370 W. Broad St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


and high temperature stor- , 


FOR SALE—100—16 gauRe riveted ice cans, 
11%x22”x49” 1.D.—50”, O.D. STD. Price F.O.B 
our plant, $2.50 eac 4 Sharon Ice & Coal Company, 
Sharon, Penna. 


FOR SALE—1 Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine 240 
h.p. 4 piston, priced at $3,000.00. 1 Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel engine 60 h.p. priced at $800.00. Write or 
call North Pole Ice Co., 614 Gaston Ave., Fairmont, 
West Va. Phone 2448 


FOR SALE—York Corp. V.S.A. 
pressors; one 614x6%, one 754x744, one 8x8. Also 
two 7x$ Pennsylvania Pump Co. air compressors 
Two 12x10 Union Steam Pump Co. air compressors 
All machines with or without motors. Stock of good 
used ice cans, 300 & 400 lb. sizes. David Gordon, 
1502 Indiana Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


ammonia com- 


FOR SALE—Kold Hold freezer plate units, 18 
sets 6 plates per set 2’x12.5’ per plate, 18 sets 3 
plates per set 2’x12.5’ per plate, $100 sq. ft. evapo- 
rator surface in all. Rritab le for large freezer or 
cooler room. Tropical Ice & Cold Storage Company, 
3900 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans 2, La. Pho....ne 
UPtown 7404. 


FOR SALE 
Complete ice making plants, ammonia 
all sizes, shell & tube Leceaperine rs, brine 
cans, valves and fitting 
8 E REFRIGERATING co. 
2 ORANGE ST., NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Mitchell 3-7790 Cable Address “BERECO 


compressors 
coolers, ice 


Phone: 


FOR SALE—1000 
frozen food lockers, 
trim. Doors $4.00, 
our plant, Sharon 
Penna. 


All-Steel Equipment Company 
5 vears old; white with green 
drawers $5.00 each, F.O.B 
Coal & Ice Company, Sharon, 


FOR SALE 


compressors, 


Br: se new latest model ammonia 
One 8” Frick, one $147%x5'4” Vil 
ter, two 5”x5” easihinnnaes priced right. Immedi- 
ate shipment. Write Box JU-3, c/o Ice and Refrig 
eration. 


COMPLETE ICE MAKING PLANTS 
York—13 can pull—50 ton Frick—27 can 
~35 ton York—6 can pull—18 ton Frick—2 can 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
12'2x14!2 York with 175 h.p. motor. 
10x10 York with 100 h.p. motor 
9x9 Frick with 50 h. P. motor. 
8'2x8'2 Vilters with 75 h.p. motors 
6x6 York with 30 h.p. motor. 
100 h.p. 300 r.p.m. synchronous motors 
—16”x18" horizontal enclosed type condenser. 
Miller and Perfection scoring machines. 
Low pressure blowers, agitators, pumps, etc. 
OHN F. CARSON 
Broad St Philadelphia 32, 
BAldwin 9-8549 


150 ton 
pull 
pull. 


mete 


2829 N 


USED EQUIPMENT—continued 


FOR SALE 
KEHOE MONTHLY SPECIALS 


—7x7 high speed Worthington Comp. 

—8&x8 high speed Carbondale Comp. 

—9x9 Fricks, ea. with 80 h.p. syn. motor 300 r.p.m 

—sets of 10x10 duplex York or Frick, with 225 
h.p. syn. motor 300 r.p.m 


ROBERT P. KEHOE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


278 W. Englewood Ave West Englewood, N. J 
Phone: TEaneck 7-3916 





2 
2 
3 


FOR SALE—Bargain in compressors. Frick 10x10, 
9x9, 8x8, 7x7, 6x6. Vilter 342x3'% _ self-contained 
Worthington 7 714 h.p. Freon. Write us. Dismantling 
three large ice plants; all equipment must be m3 g 
Gordon Equipment Company, 6530 W. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 17, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Frick compressor 10x10 connected to 
75 h.p. G.E. motor 2200 V. 870 r.p.m., with panel 
ammonia gauges and G.E. starter compensator and 
temperature relay; will sacrifice to best offer. Chem- 
ical Commodities, Inc., Ridge Bldz., Kansas City 6, 
Missouri. 


FOR SALE — USED COMPRESSORS on 


2, MARYLAND 


FOR SALE 

Bruce 165 h.p. West. 125 KVA units, 

ea $3350.00 
Frick 80 tube 16 ft. vert. condenser 395.00 
Vilter 155 tube 12 ft. vert. cond, 
Vilter 842x8'2 w/75 h.p. motor 
Lipman 7!2x7'2 w/50 h.p. motor 

Our current catalog sheets on request. 


A AA STEEL, MACHINERY & 
SUPPLY CO. 


$30.00 
2250.00 


1350.00 


Box 624 Dallas, ‘Texas 


FOR SALE—24 New Ohio Gebsnining Co. ice 
cans, size 11x22x49%—16-16. Notched for Marto 
cello offset bracket, $6.00 each. 1 Nebr pump, 
1'4 h.p., 110 volt, single phase, 1 inlet, 
outlet. Very little used; $150.00. Charlotte Ice Co., 
Charlotte, Mich 


FOR SALE 


contained units 


One 3x3 York, one 4x4 Frick self 
4x4, 5x5, 8x8, 9x9 Yorks, splash 
lubrication Iwo 5x5 Fricks, splash lubrication 
Ammonia receivers, all sizes. Write E. Niebling, 
1546 St. Clair Ave., Mt. eHalthy, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—USED ICE PLANTS & 
REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


Complete Ice Plants 15-75 Ton 

Ammonia Compressors, a7 

Condensers, Cranes, Blowers, 
Canes—Various sizes. 

Write or wire us on any equipment you may need. 

ENTERPRISE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
71-79 Alexander Street, Yonkers, New York 

Cable Add.: ENEQCO Ph.: Yonkers 8-8118-9 


to 1214” x 14%” 
coring Machines, Ice 


Don't try to compete with yourself by using thot | | HELP your COMPRESSORS! 


machine in your plant which is too small for the 
job! Scan this page for the things you need and 
sell your small equipment through a want ad. 


Write for literature to: 
Los Angeles 22, Cal. 


RUPPRIGHT’S ROTARY ROOF COOLER 
Handles sun load with spent cooling water. 


Box 6795-1 








—_—==__ YOU. 
ICE TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES 





VIVIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


WE CONTINUE YEAR AFTER YEAR 
to make the kind of Ice Picks that will give YOUR 
customers satisfaction and build up 

Oroducts GOOD WILL FOR 





PRIC 
UPON ®EQUI 
4132-38 Folsom Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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... KNOWN 
AROUND THE WORLD 


FOR 


DEPENDABILITY 


a global fame built by more than half- 
a-century of engineering progress and con- 
stantly increasing production facilities. Check 
over your requirements now—vwrite us for 
prices and complete information on Sterling 
ammonia compressors, condensors, receivers, 
ice tanks, surge drums and related products. 
We will be happy to furnish you with the 
name of your nearest STERLING distributor! 


REYAOLDS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD -++- MISSOURI. 
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CORKBOARD: Used as 
floor insulation to carry 
weight of load 





BY 
VE Wu“ Yj 
What’s the best 


The damage that can result from 
moisture infiltration and frost for- 
mation makes the choice of insula- 
tion for unsealed equipment partic- 
ularly important. 

For unsealed equipment where 
insulation cost is not the primary 
consideration, corkboard is the ideal 
material. Cork has the high natural 
moisture resistance needed for long 
life in unsealed construction. 

Where insulation weight is a 
prime consideration, as in truck and 
trailer bodies, manufacturers find 
Fiberglas* an excellent choice for 
Because of their 
size, and the stresses of over-the 


walls and tops. 


road service, these bodies cannot 
practically be sealed. 
sealing the insulation in vaporproof 
*® OCFCorp. 


However, by 


ARMSTRONG’S EQUIPMENT 


LK CORKBOARD > 


REFRIGERATOR UNIT 


WU! 








INSULATION 


VAPORPROOF FOIL-FACED PAPER 


—ALL JOINTS LAPPED AND SEALED 


ASPHALT 


INSULATION 


FLOOR — WOOD OR CORRUGATED METAL 


FIBERGLAS: Efficient, 
lightweight insulation 
for walls and roof 


[ 


Yh} 
Y /44 "Yj 


insulation for unsealed equipment? 


foil or foil-faced paper with over- 
lapping joints, its long-range effi- 
ciency is increased. With Fiber- 
glas, if moisture penetrates the seal, 
the glass fibers will not absorb it. 
Neither will they rot, decay, or de- 
teriorate. In floors of truck 
bodies, corkboard 


and 

be 
Its great 
strength and resilience help carry 
the load, eliminate the use of heavy 
supporting members. 

Armstrong's Temlok® is a fiber- 
board material, used as back-up in- 
sulation behind the exterior metal 
shell of walk-in coolers and other 
large pieces of equipment. Here it 
lends rigidity and strength to the 
entire Construction. 


trailer can 


used to good advantage. 


It can be ap 
plied in asphalt or asphaltic sealers. 


FIBERGLAS: 


If you manufacture low-tempera- 
ture equipment, it will pay you to 
investigate the services offered by 
Armstrong. We furnish a complete 
line of top-quality insulations for 
every type of equipment. Techni- 
cal advice on insulation specifica- 
tions is offered by Armstrong engi- 
neers. In addition, you may have 
your test models checked in 
strong’s Life Test Room. 


Arm- 
This serv- 
ice is free, and you get a detailed re- 
port on how your equipment will 
perform in actual use. 

For further information on these 
complete services, call your nearest 
Armstrong office or write today to 
Armstrong Cork Company, 

1506 Queen Street, Lan 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


INSULATION 


TEMLOK 











Super Market Chooses the 
“Series 50” for Wide-Range 
Storage Requirements 


The newest store in Wrigley’s Detroit super market 
chain is a model of food protection efficiency. Of special 
interest in this store are the cold storage doors. Con- 
structed of Marine plywood—in which the plies are 
bonded together into an integral unit by a synthetic 
resin adhesive, hot pressed and tempered after setting 
—the doors are completely waterproof, bacteria- 
proof and fungi-proof! 


Wrigley’s chose the Jamison ‘Series 50'’ because it 
was the only door designed to withstand severe super 
market use as well as affording the optimum in sanitation. 


Newest store in Wrigley chain equipped with Jamison Cold 
Storage Doors. 


Other exclusive Jamison features that make the 
‘Series 50"’ the finest cold storage door ever built: 


MONOPANEL CONSTRUCTION 
LO-TEMP GASKET 

E-Z-OPEN FASTENERS 
ADJUSTOFLEX HINGES 
SILLSEAL GASKET 
VAPORSEAL VAPOR BARRIER 








Track Door speeds movement of meat and other perish- 
ables in and out of storage room. Equipped with the 
exclusive Jamison ‘‘Adjustoflex’’ Track Port Opener, 
foolproof operation and tight seal of door are assured 
when door is closed. View below shows Track Door 
closed. E-Z-Open two point fasteners maintain a uni- 
formly tight seal. 


The oldest and largest builder of insulated doors in the world 





